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THE SEA-GULL. 


BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 





Bird of the sea! where mighty frigates drown 

Nor leave a ripple, are thy pastimes made, 

Grave sports in vast aerial circles played 

From wave to wave, from cloud to wave. No 
frown 

Of sea or sky appalls thee; and the down 

On thy white breast shows glistening, in the 
shade 

Of gathering tempests. 
staid, 

I see thee, where the mid-sea surges crown 

The rocking billows of the awful deep, 

Cradled as peacefully as if asleep. 

Which seeing, though with cheek blanched 
cold with fear, 

Sudden within me Hope’s chilled pulses leap, 

Since He who fashioned thee with purpose 
clear, 

Our drifting ship, storm-tossed, can safe to 
harbor steer. 


There, with motion 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 





The Australian Senate has passed the 
adult suffrage bill without one dissenting 
vote. Mrs. A. Watson Lister writes: 
“This means that at the next federal elec- 
tions, all the women in Australia will be 
able to vote for both houses of the Fed- 
eral Parliament. The general impression 
is that, when adult suffrage becomes law 
for the Federal Parliament, the unenfran- 
chised States (Victoria, Queensland, Tas- 
mania and New South Wales) will soon 
follow suit. This is one benefit that fed- 
eration has brought to the women of 
Australia.’’ 





Women have had school and municipal 


the six divisions of Australia. In two of 
these divisions (South and West Austra- 
lia) they have the right to vote for the 
local Parliament. Now that all the wom- 
en in Australia are to have a vote in elect- 
ing the National Parliament, the position 
of women in the four States that still de- 
bar them from a vote for the local Parlia- 
ment will be as anomalous as if in some 
of our own States women could vote for 
members of Congress, but not for mem- 
bers of the State Legislature. 





The equal guardianship bill will come 
up inthe Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives next Tuesday afternoon. 





Women’s peace meetings were held on 
May 15 in almost every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. 





Read the announcements of the New 
England Suffrage Festival and annual 
meeting, and see what an attractive pro- 
gram has been prepared. 





The Connecticut Constitutional Con- 
vention has adjourned, leaving the men 
of cities and manufacturing towns only 
partially represented. Under the new 
constitution twenty-two small country 
towns, containing less than one in four- 
teen of the population, would elect seven- 
teen more representatives than a majority 
of the population resident elsewhere. An 
outcry goes up from the whole country at 
this inequality. But how faint in com- 
parison is the protest against the total 
disfranchisement of every woman! 





Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in answer to a letter 
of inquiry from this office, writes that his 
remarks before the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Spring- 
field were incorrectly reported. The edi- 
tors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL were not 
at Springfield. Mrs, Park and some other 
ladies who were there understood Mr. 
Riis to intimate that women could do 
more to better civic conditions if they 
had votes, and Mrs. Park so reported at 
the JouRNAL Office. Mr. Riis says they 
misunderstood him. We hasten to cor- 
rect the error. 





We have already noted the fact that our 
friend Josiah H. Carter celebrated his 
nintieth birthday on Feb. 22. An attract- 
ive little pamphlet has been published 
containing an account of the fine birthday 
supper at Christ Church vestry, the cor- 
dial and appreciative speeches and letters, 
and with an excellent portrait of our 
good friend in the front. This winter, 
Rev. Mr. Solley said, ‘‘I can give you no 
better motto for life than one which Mr, 
Carter himself gave me: ‘If you wish to 
be happy yourself, then make some one 
else happy.’ That is what life is for.’’ 





The petition of Mrs. Alice Parker Les- 
ser and others that women may take part 
in primaries for the nomination of candi- 
dates for school committee has been re- 
ferred by the Committee on Election Laws 
to the next General Court. The Boston 
Transcript says of the women’s request: 
“Tt is certainly but a logical proposition, 
for if it be right to permit women to vote 
for candidates for school committee, it is 
plainly right also to give them a chance 
to select the candidates.’’ The refusal of 
a measure so self-evidently in accord with 
fairness and common sense shows how 
hard it is for women to get even the most 
obvious justice while they are without a 
vote. 





TEE GLORY OF MOTHERHOOD. 

The keynote of organized womanhood 
was sounded by Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe in 
her biennial address at the final meeting 
of the great Federation gathering at Los 
Angeles. After referring to the efforts 
made by club women during the past two 
years to render service “in the uplifting 
and betterment of humanity,’’ Mrs. Lowe 
said: 

“The agitation and unrest pervading 
our organization seem to me to be signs of 
growth and health. It is by means of 
such experiences that we are finding our 
soul. We cannot form any adequate con- 
ception of the vast changes that will be 
brought about as women become more 


in its deep sense, and mean that as wom- 
en become more and more conscious of 
their powers and the possibilities of their 
souls, they will invariably demand wider 
fields for their activities, and that with 
he wider play of their activities will come 
increased responsibilities. 

The glory of motherhood will receive 
a new lustre by the recognition of what 
motherhood means to civilization. Even 
a superficial glance at the development of 
society shows that woman, by virtue of 
her maternity, has been the conserver of 
the human race. Even hedged in as she 
has been, as a rule, she has been and is a 
constructive agent. As her experience of 
life becomes more extended, she will 
continue to be a constructive agent, 
but no longer in the restrictive sense. 
With unerring vision she will see that her 
obligations, as mother, are without limit. 
In order that her children may have the 
best possible surroundings physically, 
mentally and morally, she will begin to 
understand that it is her business to help 
to better every condition to which her 
children may be exposed. As she com- 
prehends more and more the needs of her 
own children, she also comprehends the 
needs of other people’s children. With 
the income of understanding and unselfish 
love, she will little by little come to the 
consciousness of universal motherhood— 
the motherhood that suffers, endures and 
fulfils in a large and grand fashion. 

‘Vast numbers of women realize the 
necessity for some sort of training in the 
home for their children. They believe 
that right must triumph in the end; that 
rectitude and exactitude are splendid 
weapons with which to equip them. But 
comparatively few women have any con- 
ception of the needs of life beyond the 
Shelter of the four walls in which they 
live. The burning questions of the hour, 
outside the circle of domestic ones, seem 
to them so occult that it would be useless 
even to make the effort to understand 
them. They do not evensurmise that the 
great movements of life which are dubbed 
political or economic frequently bear 
heavily and painfully upon the well-being 
of their own little nests. 

‘Another class of women, if such ques- 
tions present themselves at all, assume 
that God, nature and public opinion have 
closed the doors of such questions against 
them, and that something worse than the 
fate of Bluebeard’s wives awaits them, if 
they be curious. 

‘‘On the other hand is a growing num- 
ber of women who are not only scanning 
the horizon of life, but are studying with 
passionate zeal the actual conditions of a 
work-a-day world. They try to infuse 
the light of to-day in the world of to-day, 
realizing that every era has its own needs 
and characteristics, and that the influ- 
ences which reach out from the old into 
the new era, should be molded and shaped 
by the spirit of the existing age, and be 
fitted into the new order. 

“There is no surer way of building for 

those who come after us than to do the 
best we can here and now. 
“The world needs strength and courage 
and wisdom to help and feed. When we, 
as women, bring these to men, we shall 
lift the world indeed.’’ 

In her own way, and with a dawning 
consciousness of a great elemental princi- 
ple, Mrs. Lowe voiced the righteous doc- 
trine preached by woman suffragists for 
over sixty yeirs—that there is great need 
for the conserving spirit of motherhood 
to be extended into all the affairs of the 
world, and to be given full power to uplift 
and to protect. F, M. A. 


-_-- 





BRIGHT CORNELL GIRLS. 

The elections to the chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Cornell University 
show pretty clearly that the young wom- 
en are the equals of the young men in 
brains if not in brawn, says the N. Y. Sun. 
A few weeks ago there was an outcry 
from the young men of the sophomore 
class because the young women had con- 
trolled aclass meeting and had engineered 
a vote by which the young women mem- 
bers of the basketball team were author- 
ized to wear the class numerals on their 
uniforms. The young men went so far as 
to say that if the girls wore the numerals, 
the men members of the various athletic 
teams would not. So much is history. 
Now we have the announcement of the 
elections to the ancient society of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Elections to this society are 
given to the students of the senior and 
junior classes who stand highest in schol- 








suffrage for many years throughout all 






and more self-conscious. I use the term 


arship. Usually the upper third get elec- 


tions. Now just look at the list announced 
at Cornell: 
CLASS OF 1902. 

Women—Martha C. Bennett, ‘Ann B. 
Butler, Kathryn E. Carrigan, Mattie A. 
Martin, Mary 8. Taylor, Elizabeth Valen- 
tine, Nora L. Warner, Ruth Bentley, Jo- 
sephine E. Bessey, May C. Nerney, Sarah 
F. Southwick. 

Men—Robert Clauson, Ralph S. Kent, 
Albert T. Olmstead, Charles A. Taussig, 
Elias E. Loew. 

CLASS OF 1903. 

Women—Grace M. Andrus, Florence D. 
Lefferts, Lucy B. Musson, ; 

Men—John C. Pearson, George H. Sa- 
bine. 

Maybe it would be a good thing for the 
young men of Cornell if, instead of trying 
to keep the young women out of athletics, 
they should do their best to get them in- 
terested in outside matters. Distract 
their attention, by all means, for they 
seem to be winning the honors which 
are won by the brain. 


ee Oe 


IRELAND’S WOMEN VOTERS. 

In 1898 the women of Ireland obtained 
every form of suffrage except that for 
members of Parliament, and were made 
eligible for the county and borough coun- 
cils and for poor law guardians, a respon- 
sible office. The first year eighty-seven 
women were elected guardians, and a 
number to the councils, several being 
made chairmen, They have voted in large 
numbers, and the testimony as to the 
excellent effect of their vote in local poli- 
tics is unimpeachable. The Irish Wom- 
en’s Suffrage and Local Government As- 
sociation has just held a meeting in the 
Mansion House at Dublin, to consider 
action at the approaching election. 

They were welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor, who spoke of the great improve- 
ment which had taken place in the man- 
agement of the charitable institutions in 
the short time since women had had a 
voice in it. He expressed the belief that 
their presence in Parliament might be de- 
sirable, and thought the body with which 
he was connected —the corporation — 
might be not a little improved in a sim- 
ilar manner, and he hoped that a larger 
number of women than ever before would 
be elected to the local boards. 

A great many eminent women were 
present, and it was resolved not to rest 
until women had been placed on every 
board that dealt with women and chil- 
dren, and women inspectors put into 
every such institution, They resolved 
also to work without ceasing for the Par- 
liamentary franchise. 

About 100,000 women are qualified to 
vote under the present law. The Daily 
Independent and Nation, a leading paper, 
gave hearty commendation of the action 
of the meeting, and said: 

No person who feels the least interest 
in the working of the local government 
act can have failed to perceive that since 
the admission of the right of women to 
fill representative positions a great im- 
provement has been effected in nearly 
every branch of administration. This 
statement is true especially with regard 
to the administration of the Poor Laws, 
for which women have a natural aptitude, 
and in which the sphere of congenial work 
is very large. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that the duties of Poor Law guar- 
dians have never, as a whole, been more 
efficiently discharged than they have been 
during recent years—a state of things due 
entirely to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the guardians are ladies, 
who are animated by a desire at once to 
assuage the hard lot of the poor, and to 
perform a meritorious public service. 
Every board in the country should have 
its quota of women guardians, whose 
business it would be in an especial man- 
ner to look after the well-being of poor 
persons of their own sex, and of the chil- 
dren, who in the past have been so sadly 
neglected. 

This is just as true in the United States 
asin Ireland. The boards of nearly all 
our institutions are composed wholly of 
men, who undertake the sole responsibil- 
ity of the dependent, delinquent, and de- 
fective women and children. It would be 
a subject for caricature if it were not so 
sorrowful. In many States the women 
have petitioned the Legislature for years 
to permit one woman on each of these 
boards,—a woman who would be willing 
to serve without pay, patronage, or per- 
quisites, simply for the love of humanity, 
—and have been persistently refused. A 
few States have yielded in some degree, 
but even in these, except in the four 
where women have the full franchise, 
they have no influence in selecting the 
men who hold these responsible positions. 





—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. Sun. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Anna C. Mott, Lucretia Mott's 
niece, who lately died in Toledo, O., left 
$2,500 to the Toledo Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 


Mme. Marcuesi, the famous teacher of 
singing, and her husband, the Marquis de 
Castronia, have just celebrated their gold- 
en wedding in Paris. The bridesmaids 
were Mme. Marchesi’s American pupils. 

Mrs. FLORENCE EARLE CoATEs is pres- 
ident of the Browning Society of Philadel- 
phia, which now has over 1200 members. 
It is said to be the largest society devoted 
to literature in the world. Mrs. Coates 
has been the president for several years. 


Miss KATE O, Sessions, of San Diego, 
is one of California’s best known land- 
scape architects, For some years she has 
had charge of the extensive botanical gar- 
dens at Coronado Beach, also the grounds 
at Hotel del Coronado and at Tent City, 
Coronado. 

Mrs. Emma E, Forsyte, whose father 
was an American citizen and her mother 
the daughter of a Samoan chief, is be- 
lieved to be the richest woman in the 
South Pacific islands. She lives on the 
island of Neu Fommern, where she has a 
plantation of 120,000 acres. 


Miss JANE ADDAMS was severely in- 
jured last week in a wreck on the Santa 
Fé railroad at Revere, Mo., on her way 
home from Los Angeles. She was seated 
with her nephew in the last car. The train, 
while running at high speed, was derailed 
by striking a switch. Miss Addams was 
nearly buried in the wreckage, and when 
she was rescued it was found that her 
face was badly lacerated and her left arm 
injured, 

Miss IpaA E, HALL, who was placed in 
charge of the Bureau of Statistics started 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association at its last annual meeting, 
has compiled the statistics of wages for 
male and female workers over sixteen 
years of age, employed in manufactures 
throughout the United States. Accord- 
ing to the latest census returns, the aver- 
age pay of men is $9.44 per week; of 
women, $5.25. 

Mrs. Mary A. F, WuHItMaARSH, Miss 
Marie Quin Phelan, and Miss Bertha 
Tinkham received diplomas at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy last week. 
Mrs. Whitmarsh owns a flourishing drug 
store at 475 Geneva Avenue, Boston. 
Miss Phelan conducts the pharmacy in 
the dispensary of the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital. Miss Bertha Tinkham comes from 
out of town. There are two other Bos- 
ton women, Miss Nickels and Miss Flor- 
ence Eichorn, in the graduating class, but 
they have not had sufficient practical 
work outside the college to fulfil the re- 
quirements, and they will have to wait 
another year. 

Mrs, L, L. BLANKENBURG, of Pennsyl- 
vania, responded for the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association when 
the fraternal delegates were called upon 
by the president at the biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Blankenburg said in 
part: ‘Politics comes into the home in 
many ways. It comes through the water 
pipes, and the more corrupt the politics, 
the dirtier the water. The political mi- 
crobes enter the home also through the 
gas pipes and electric wires, and the chil- 
dren who attend the public schools bring 
the infection home with them, All the 
republics of the past have perished, and 
if this one is to endure, you must aid the 
effort to bring in women’s help to im- 
prove the politics of the day.”’ 


Mrs. M. P. C. BiLLines, president of 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Woman Suffrage 
League, distinguished herself the other 
day by recovering his plunder from a thief 
who had robbed her husband. A stranger 
called at the house about 6 P. M., and 
asked for Col. John D. Billings. He was 
not at home, After the stranger left, 
Mrs. Billings noticed that her husband’s 
coat was missing from the hall. An um- 
brella too was gone. She hurried in pur- 
suit of the man, and caught up with him at 
the Breokline transfer station. He had 
the coat and umbrella. Going courageous- 
ly up to the thief, Mrs. Billings demanded 
their return, The man gavethem up and 
slunk shamefacedly away, and Mrs, Bill- 
ings returned home triumphant with her 
husband’s property. Col. Billings has 


doubtless been confirmed by this incident 
in his opinion that it is a good thing to 





have a strong-minded wife. 
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A PRESS WOMAN WINS A FIRST. 


On the club women’s special train en 
route for the biennial, Mrs. Barbara Gal- 
pin, of the New England Woman's Press 
Association, secured a privilege never be- 
fore accorded to a woman. The story is 
to!'d by Mrs. Galpin in the Somerville 
Journal as follows: 

‘‘All the way from the Royal Gorge to 
Glenwood Springs the railroad is a marvel 
of engineering skill, and one of the most 
striking features is the bridge over the 
Arkansas River. This bridge practically 
touches nothing, as it is hung from iron 
supports fastened in the rocks on either 
side the stream, and meeting in an angle; 
the bridge is suspended from the cevtre, 
and the heavier the burden placed upon it, 
the stronger it really is, for the lower it is 
drawn down, the greater the pressure 
against the rocks. 

“This gigantic cut through the moun- 
tains of rocks extends for miles, while 
away in the distance, on our right, the 
glistening snow mountains,— not ten, or 
twenty, or thirty, but hundreds upon hun- 
dreds—stretched their frosty beauty as 
far as the eye could reach. 

‘‘] have always wanted to ride on an en- 
gine when it would be sufficiently hazard- 
ous to be interesting. Across a part of 
the rocky country some Somerville girls 
had charmed the engineer sufficiently to 
ride for a short distance in the cab. If 
they could, why not I? So, with a big 
doubt in my mind, I asked the privilege 
of riding in the engine over the Tennessee 
Pass, through the Eagle and Grand Cafions 
to Glenwood Springs. 

“The enormity of my request never 
dawned upon me. until I was told that 
they never permitted women on the en- 
gine here, for it was too dangerous a part 
of the road to allow thé attention of those 
in charge to be distracted fora second. I 
made all sorts of promises, but to no use. 
“You must have apermit from the offi- 
cials.’’ In five minutes the wires were 
carrying my request to the ‘powers that 
be,’ and [ waited, not patiently, but hope- 
fully. We would soon see what the pow- 
er of the press amounted to, away in this 
glorious rock-formed country. 

‘*‘Perhaps you can imagine my satisfac- 
tion when, in pulling in at a little station, 
I heard Mr. Hutchins, our genial conduc- 
tor, calling out my name and giving me 
the coveted permission, Out of the car, 
up the track, past a half-dozen sleepers, 
two diners and a baggage car, I ran as if 
the witches were after me, without hat or 
wrap, and was lifted bodily by the engi- 
neer and fireman up the high steps into 
the cab. ; 

‘“‘At the beginning of the ride we were 
up 10,500 feet above sea level, and I knew 
that in the next eighty-five minutes we 
should descend 5,000 feet. This would 
not seem so exciting if it was a smooth, 
straight road, but over trestles, round 
curves, into tunnels, and almost into the 
mountain side itself! We fairly flew by 
the charcoal ovens, standing like huge 
beehives beside the way, the miners’ huts, 
the smelting works, and soon came into 
the magnificent grandeur of the cafions, 
On our right the Eagle River, which has 
parted in the great height with the Arkan- 
sas—one flowing to the Atlantic and one 
to the Pacific—rushed over its mountain- 
bed, dashing its clear, white waters 
against the rocks, its spray turning to 
rainbow tints in the morning sunshine. 

“J leaned out of the fireman’s window 
beside him, and in every direction had an 
unobstructed view of the superb country. 
Hundreds of feet above us, rising in al- 
most perpendicular walls, were the red 
sandstone cliffs, sometimes receding, 
sometimes overhanging, but always so 
close that I could touch them. For miles 
behind and miles ahead we seemed to be 
shut in by these giant cathedrals and 
temples of rock, at whose base ran the 
single track of the Denver & Rio Grande 
railroad. 

“The way was a series of curves, wind- 
ing around the mountain side, and above 
the river—just a narrow ledge for this 
train to rest upon. AsI looked backward, 
the train seemed to twist, and turn, and 
writhe in its desperate attempt to follow 
the leadership of the iron monarch, who 
kept his foot on the rail and his head 
peering around the curves. I looked 
ahead and could see no opening, no track; 
a massive rock seemed to lie in our path, 
when another curve was rounded, and we 
rushed into the tunnel, through which 
not aray of light appeared. We were in 
utter darkness, and the sound of the air 
from the brakes made the darkness even 
more dreadful. The two minutes we 
were in the tunnel seemed like ten, and as 
we neared the end, I first saw the right- 
hand rail, gleaming like silver in the light 
beyond the curve; then the other appeared, 
and we shot out into the sunlight and the 
pure, bracing air. 

“As we approached Glenwood Springs 
we saw the gold miners’ camps high on 
the mountain sides, perched like an eagle’s 
nest on some crag or peak, as if watch 


was kept to warn the explorers of other 
fortune-seekers, while down the ravines 
were the long, narrow slides, over which 
the ore is sent to the trains at the base. 
No more dreary sites for abiding places 
could be imagined than on these barren 
mountain sides, yet the children looked 
as bright and happy as if they were not 
practically swallowed up in almost utter 
desolation. 

“With wind-blown hair, smutty face, 
and a gown with unique tracery of black 
oil, I was lifted off the engine at Glenwood 
Springs, after a two hours’ standing ride, 
the most thrilling and exciting I ever ex- 
pect to have, and not long after I was sur- 
rounded by a group of railroad men, who 
congratulated me on my privilege and my 
courage. ‘You are the first woman to 
come through that cafion in the engine,’ 
said an engineer, ‘and you weren't afraid?’ 
‘Not a bit,’ I asserted; but I do remember 
now that I made a vow when I came out 
of the second tunnel that if I reached 
level ground again I would stay there.” 

A little, slender woman, is this fearless 
‘*first,’’ so young and girlish in appearance 
that she is frequently taken to be the sis- 
ter of the young man who fondly claims 
her as his mother. F. M. A. 





A PHILIPPINE VOLCANO. 

A voleanic eruption like that of Mt. 
Pelee seems not impossible in the Philip- 
pines. One of the American teachers 
there, Edward Williams, now stationed at 
Daraga, Albay, has an interesting letter in 
the Friends’ Intelligencer, in which, after 
describing his lodgings (in a convent ona 
small hill to the north of the town), he 
says: 

“In front is Legaspi Bay, with the 
wooded islands at its entrance, and be- 
yond, the Pacific. To the north are 
meadows stretching away to the gradual 
slope of ‘Mayon,’ an almost perfect cone, 
-eight thousand feet high. The meadows 
are crossed by winding silver rivers, which 
come streaming down the paths of the 
various lava flows, and are dotted with 
groves of trees. About two miles away, 
out on the plains, are the ruins of the old 
city of Cagsaua, destroyed by a big erup- 
tion in 1814, Nothing is left but the tree- 
covered walls of a house, and the convent 
and church, the church tower being most 
conspicuous. When we examined the 
ruins, we found the church had been 
filled with lava to within six feet of the 
top of the archway in front of the altar, 
which is usually between twenty-five and 
thirty feet high. 

‘*There should be another eruption hap- 
pening along sometime this year. They 
generally try to come every other year, 
and 1900 had a small one which blew 
some hundreds of feet off the mountain 
top. Weare ina fine place to see it, here 
on the hill, and the town on the other 
side is safely protected, so most of the 
transients here would like some small ex- 
citement.’’ 

This letter was written before the catas- 
trophe at Martinique. To-day, probably, 
no one living near a volcano is wishing to 
see the mountain blow its top off, for the 
sake of the ‘‘excitement.”’ 
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“ THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE.” 





People who live in stone houses should 
not throw glass; it is so easy to see 
through. This is an unwritten thought 
of the late Marcus Aurelius that has 
never occurred to the Rev. C. J. Hall, as- 
sistant to the Rev. ‘‘Tom’’ Uzzéll, who 
has lately gone out of the West to deliver 
a series of lectures in the churches, tell- 
ing the expectant East what a failure wo- 
man suffrage is. Most people in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Hall would walk delicately 
and speak low, and thank their lucky 
stars that women were such forgiving 
creatures, and so afraid of getting into 
print. 

Mr. Hall isa tall, lanky gentleman, with 
a retreating forehead; he possesses also 
an oleaginous manner, andarecord. Itis 
the record that makes a difference. 

‘*Isn’t it queer,’’ said @ woman the oth- 
er day, ‘‘but have you noticed that nearly 
every time when a man attacks woman 
suffrage something disagreeable comes 
out about him?” 

Whether there is a hoodoo that has a 
protecting «gis over the cause of equal 
suffrage or not, does not enter into this 
discussion, but there are times when its 
adherents might almost think so. 

First, there was the Hon. Bat Master- 
son; the Eastern papers quoted him far 
and wide as unalterably opposed to the 
extension of the franchise to ‘‘females.”’ 
Then there was a “‘lady’’ somewhere down 
town, who said it was a fraud, a farce, a 
failure, and an unmitigated nuisance, and 
she wished the women would stay at 
home and mind their own business. 
When the Eastern papers got through re- 
joicing over her, they learned that she 
conducted a gambling establishment. 





And now comes the Reverend, the grave 





and Reverend C. J. Hall. Mr. Hall finds 
equal suffrage a failure. He is ‘‘disap- 
pointed and chagrined”’ over the results. 

Possibly Mr. Hall is sincere in his 
views; possibly he is talking for pay; but 
before giving credence to his remarks and 
accepting them as the last word on this 
question, it is well to know exactly what 
manner of man he is. The worst thing I 
know about the women of Colorado is 
that, owing to their forbearance, this man 
has been permitted to hold a respectable 
place in this community, and to go East 
to make money by vilifying the State that 
aupports him, and the women who con- 
tribute to his ill-deserved salary. 

Mr. Hall is English. But some years 
ago he decided to come West, and this he 
did with rather more celerity than is 
usual, Indeed, he came in such hot 
haste that he entirely forgot a wife and 
four small children, left in a destitute 
condition, One cannot help wondering if 
the song of the “recruity’’ rang in his 
ears—‘'Left, left, left a wife and four 
small children, left, left!’? Anyhow, he 
left them, and found green people and 
pastures new, where he could impose 
himself. So he settled down in a small 
town in one of the Middle Western States 
—it is all written in the chronicles of the 
W. C. T. U.—where he preached, and was 
active in all good and some bad works. 
Among other things he laid siege to the 
affections of a young woman who was a 
star singer in the choir, and in due time 
proposed and was accepted. 

But the English wife seems to have been 
attached to Mr. Hall, or possibly she 
thought if he was able to support a wife, 
he should begin with the one he had; be- 
sides, the children were growing, and 
needed so many things; so she tried to 
find her recreant husband. She finally 
located him, and there was a scandal, and 
a mob escorted the gentleman to the city 
limits, and warned him not to return to 
that bailiwick. There was another simi- 
lar story somewhere else, but let that 
pass. 

In 1893, a year forever memorable to the 
people of this State, in addition to our 
other afflictions, the Rev. C. J. Hall came 
upon us. He was smooth, he was insinu- 
ating, and he longed, with an unutterable 
longing, to take up the good work for the 
W. C. T. U. But the members of that 
organization are an obstinate, not to say 
bull-headed, set of women, who have said 
among other things that they will never 
give over working to abolish the double 
standard of morals; then they are so nar- 
row-minded that they can’t see how a man 
who could leave one woman and four chil- 
dren to starve, can take off his coat and 
work for ‘the cause’”’ of other women and 
children in whom he has no special inter- 
est. This shows the innate weakness and 
lack of logic that characterize the femi- 
nine mind, But, with all their faults, 
women do try to be just, so they asked 
the Rev. Mr. Hall to meet with the execu- 
tive board of the W. C. T. U. of this 
State, in executive session assembled. 
With that noble assurance which has al- 
ways characterized the man, he went to 
that meeting. ‘There he was confronted 
with the story of his misdemeanors, 
which, with all his effrontery, he could 
neither palliate nor deny. Women who 
were present at that meeting say the man 
simply wilted and grovelled. He was so 
abject that some of the more mercifully- 
minded were moved to let him go, without 
any publicity, and this was done. But 
this is the reason why the Rev. C. J. Hall 
has never been recognized by the W. C. T. 
U., or permitted to speak from its plat- 
form. 

The account of this meeting, the charges 
preferred, the action taken, the demeanor 
of the man, and the letters setting forth 
his true character, with many details not 
here set down, are in the hands of the 
lady who was then secretary of the board, 
and who publicly denounced this man as 
an imposter at a meeting in Colorado 
Springs. 

It is a shame and a disgrace that sucha 
man should be permitted to impose upon 
Eastern people, by misrepresenting the 
women of Coloradv, when he owes the 
very fact that he has been allowed to live 
here, and possibly make an attempt to 
retrieve himself, to their forbearance. 
Whether he has changed his spotty ten- 
dencies is a question. It is an open 
secret that he is trying to supplant Mr 
Uzzell, whose loyal helper he is supposed 
to be 

As to his strictures upon equal suffrage, 
they are like the man himself—not worth 
listening to.—Eillis Meredith in Denver 
News. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, president of 
the Bedford League of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in sending her second club of new sub- 
scribers obtained within the past few 
months, writes: ‘I hope to get up an- 
other club before the summer vacation, 
for it makes better suffragists of our 
women by having them in touch with 





women’s work all over the world, as they 
are by being readers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL.” 

Mrs. Delia C. Tayler, of Oswego, N. Y., 
writes: “The delightful Woman’s Jour- 
NAIL contributes largely to the life of our 
(Political Equality) Club.”’ 





DR. ZAKERZEWSKA’S FUNERAL. 

On Thursday afternoon of last week, 
amid the hush of whispering fragrant 
pines, where the soft May sunshine fil- 
tered through, friends gathered fast in 
the peaceful chapel at Walk Hill Street, 
drawn there by sincere reverence and af- 
fection for one sincere soul; while the 
earthly form, soon to be dissipated in rosy 
flame, lay in familiar guise, as if asleep, be- 
fore us, palms at her head, green wreaths 
at her feet. Dr. Zakrzewska, brave pio- 
neer, wise physician, untiring helper of 
the weak and afflicted, true soldier to the 
last, had laid down her arms. Here were 
gathered her professional associates, offi- 
cers of the noble hospital whose founda- 
tions she laid, and others also eminent. 
Here were her comrades for many years 
of the New England Women’s Club, the 
Moral Education Asscciation, and kindred 
societies; and those nearer still, to whom 
her death has been like the setting of a 
sun. By her own wish, her funeral ser- 
vices were held without religious cere- 
mony, and she had herself written, when 
she knew the fatal nature of her illness, 
some characteristic words of tribute and 
farewell. Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison said: 

“We are gathered, this lovely spring 
afternoon, to testify our respect and love 
for a dear friend. She has anticipated 
this occasion by preparing her own ad- 
dress, presently to be read by another. 
Being dead, she yet speaketh. For this 
remarkable woman’s strong individuality 
could not be veiled, and, regardless of 
conventional forms, she has elected to 
have this simple service without clerical 
aid. 

‘*T have been asked by those nearest to 
her briefly to prelude the message she has 
left. Of its purport I have not been in- 
formed, but, knowing something of her 
views concerning death and the problems 
that surround it, we may be sure her 
words will be illuminated by the white 
light of profound conviction, 

‘In considering such a character and 
career as that of Dr. Zakrzewska, it is 
difficult to keep within the modest fact 
without seeming to exaggerate. For, in 
a generation so completely changed as 
regards the status of women, a beneficial 
change in which she took a most effective 
part, it is hard to realize the atmosphere 
of that Boston into which she came, a 
stranger, over forty years ago—a stranger 
with a divine mission. 

“Her early friends recall with delight 
that charmipg youthful personality, cap- 
tivating of speech and manner, in the par- 
lor meetings where they first assembled 
to listen to the glad tidings she was so 
eager to spread. Even the imperfect ac- 
cent of her English had its fascination, as, 
earnestly self-forgetful, she at once drew 
the sympathy and enlisted the active aid 
of her audiences. 

“She had no politic methods, no skill in 
concealing opinions that traversed those 
in vogue, but her manifest sincerity of 
soul attracted helpers whom policy would 
have repelled. Although not literally the 
first regular woman physician in Boston, 
she was, par excellence, the head of the 
long line of educated women who adorn 
and dignify the ranks of the profession in 
this vicinity. She wonand kept the same 
proud position elsewhere held by her ven- 
erable surviving pioneer friends, Doctors 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell. 

‘*The very success of her students, con- 
sequent upon her faithful conflict against 
a senseless prejudice, serves now to ob- 
scure the trials and disappointments that 
then blocked the way. The same solemn 
objections that are to-day urged to ob- 
struct the further progress of women 
were then actively employed to show the 
danger of admitting the sex to the prac- 
tice of medicine. Puerile and unworthy 
as they now seem, they furnished an ap- 
parently impassable barrier to reform, 
Patience, persistence, resolution and un- 
shaken faith were needed by this apostle, 
and did not fail her. Now her triumphs 
and services have become historic records, 
while the New England Hospital, whose 
foundations she laid in tribulation, is at 
once her monument and the city’s pride. 

‘‘Aside from her professional labors, 
she contributed to the moral advance of 
the community, and was herself a centre 
of independent thought. Invaluable are 
untrammelled expressions of sincere be- 
lief regardless of agreement. They fur- 
nish a tonic all too scarce, and many a 
word of our friend’s that seemed impul- 
sive proved stimulating and helpful to the 
disturbed hearer. If brusqueness at times 
gave momentary offence, it was readily 
condoned as inseparable from the saving 
quality of frankness. 

“That Dr. Zakrzewska shared for so 
many years the companionship of that 








great German, Karl Heinzen, one of the 
bravest and truest of reformers, was high 
testimony to her intellect and heart. For, 
absorbing as were her professional labors, 
she always found time for thought and 
service in unpopular causes where free. 
dom was at stake. In a pro-slavery com. 
munity she was an outspoken and radica} 
abolitionist, the friend of Garrison and 
Phillips. In the movement for the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of women she took 
her place in the ranks of the faithful, an 
honored comrade with Lucy Stone, Mrs, 
Cheney, Mrs. Howe, the Sewalls, and the 
other veterans of the struggle. From the 
inception of the Women’s Club, she was a 
prominent member. 

‘*Living in an environment of religious 
formality, she remained firmly outside the 
pale of theological influence; and if she 
found satisfaction in Theodore Parkor’s 
sermons, it was because of their humanity, 
regardless of speculations on the future 
life, of which she was a frank unbeliever, 
No threats of punishment hereafter would 
tempt her to misreport the message which 
her reason brought. In this respect her 
monumental integrity paralleled that of 
Harriet Martineau. Whatever reality 
there may be in the heaven pictured by 
devout minds, it is safe to say that no 
celestial city that bars out such souls as 
this for unbelief would be worth the seeck- 
ing. We can surely testify that she helped 
make this city more celestial than she 
found it. 

“Our friend, although of foreign birth, 
became from her contrasted experience 
more American than most Americans, 
She loved her adopted country profound. 
ly, and, when revisiting her native land, 
turned always gladly to this as her true 
home. It is to her honor that love never 
blinded her to the nation’s faults, nor 
caused her to withhold her protest against 
its evil courses. She deplored its present 
reactionary tendency, and the abasement 
of its ideals clouded her latest days. Few 
more precious gifts has Europe presented 
to America than this cosmopolitan citi- 
zen, whose presence blessed and uplifted 
this country of her choice,’’ 

Mrs. Emma Merrill Butler then read the 
manuscript prepared by Dr. Zakrzewska, 
which was as follows: 

“During my whole lifetime I have had 
my own way as much as any human 
beihg can have it without entirely neglect- 
ing social rules or trespassing upon the 
comfort of others more than is necessary 
for self-preservation. And now upon this 
occasion I wish to have my own way in 
taking leave of those who shall come for 
the last time to pay such respect as cus- 
tom, inclination and friendship shall 
prompt, asking them to accept the assur- 
ance that I am sorry to pass from them, 
this time never to return again. 

‘*‘While these words are being read to 
you, I shall be sleeping a peaceful, well- 
deserved sleep, a sleep from which I shall 
never arise. My body will go back to that 
earthly rest whence it came. My soul will 
live among you, even among those who 
will come after you. I am not speaking 
of fame, nor do I think that my name, 
difficult though it be, will be remembered. 
Yet the idea for which I have worked, the 
seeds which I have tried to sow here and 
there, must live and spread and bear fruit. 
And after all, what matters it who pre- 
pared the way wherein we walk? We only 
know that great and good men and women 
have always lived and worked for an idea 
which favored progress. And so I have 
honestly tried to live out my nature, not 
actuated by an ambition to be somebody, 
or to be remembered especially, but be- 
cause I could not help it. 

‘The pressure which in head and heart 
compelled me to see and think ahead, 
compelled me to love to work for the bene- 
fit of womankind in general, irrespective 
of country or of race. By this I do not 
wish to assert that I thought of all women 
before I thought of myself. Oh, no! It 
was just as much in me to provide liber- 
ally for my tastes, for my wishes, for my 
needs. I had about as many egotistical 
wants to be supplied as the average of 
mankind. To look out for self, for those 
necessary to my happiness, I always con- 
sidered not a pleasure only, but a duty. I 
despised the weakness of characters who 
could not say ‘no’ at any time, and thus 
gave away and sacrificed all their strength 
of body and mind, as well as their money, 
with that soft sentimentality which finds 
assurance in the belief that others will 
take care of them as they have taken care 
of others. 

“But in taking leave, I cannot pass by 
those who in every possible way in which 
human beings can assist one another have 
assisted me, by giving me their true 
friendship. Of my earliest career in 
America Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has been 
the most powerful agent in strengthening 
what was weak in me, while, shortly 
after, my acquaintance with Miss Mary 
L. Booth fed the enthusiasm kindled by 
Dr. Blackwell, and strengthened me in my 
uphill path. 

‘*The friendship of these two women 
formed the corner-stone upon which I have 
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puilt all my life long. To many valuable 
friends in New York I owe a deep grati- 
tude, and especially to Mrs. Robert G. 
Shaw of Staten Island. In Boston I leave 
a great number of friends without whom 
1 could never have accomplished any- 
thing, and who have developed my char- 
acter, as well as faculties dormant within 
me, of which I was unaware. It is the 
contact with people of worth which de- 
yelops and polishes us, and illuminates 
our every thought and action. 

“To me the most valuable of these early 
friends were Miss Lucy Goddard, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. George W. Bond, 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. George 
R. Russell, Dr. Lucy E. Sewall and Dr. 
Helen Morton—not that I give to them a 
place higher than to others, but be- 
cause I am fully conscious how deeply 
they affected my iunermost life, and how 
each one made its deep imprint upon my 
character. I feel that whatever work may 
be ascribed to my hand could not have 
been done without them, Although I 
could not number them in the list of 
other friends who, in a special sense, 
formed a greater part of my life’s affec- 
tions, still I owe to each and every one a 
great debt, and I wish now, whether they 
be still alive or in simple tribute to their 
memory, to tell them of my appreciation 
of their kindness. 

“To those who formed the closer fam- 
ily circle in my affections, Mr. Karl Hein- 
zen, Miss Julia A. Sprague and my sisters, 
I have tried to show my gratitude during 
the whole of my life, on the principle of 
Freiligrath’s beautiful poem: 

O lieb, so lang du lieben kannst ; 
O lieb, so lang du lieben magst ; 


Die Stunde kommt, die Stunde kommt, 
Wo du an Grabern stehst und klagst. 


“And now, in Glosing, I wish to say 
farewell to all those who thought of me 
as of a friend, to all those who were kind 
to me, assuring them all that the deep 
conviction that there can be no further 
life isan immense rest and peace to me. 
I desire no hereafter. I was born, I lived, 
I used my life to the best of my ability for 
the uplifting of my fellow-creatures, and 
I enjoyed it daily in a thousand ways. I 
had many a pang, many a joy, every day 
of my life, and I am satisfied now to fall 
a victim to the laws of nature, never to 
rise again, never to see and know again 
what I have seen and known in my life. 

‘‘As deeply sorry as I always have been 
when a friend left me, just so deeply sorry 
shall I be to leave those whom I loved; 
yet I know that I must submit to the in- 
evitable, and submit I do—as cheerfully 
as a fatal illness will allow. I have already 
gone in spirit, and now I am going in 
body, and all that I leave behind is my 
memory in the hearts of the few who al- 
ways remember those whom they have 
loved. Farewell.’’ 

Miss Sprague, Dr. Zakrzewska’s nearest 
friend, having asked Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
to speak a word in closing, Mrs. Cheney 
said: ‘In the midst of all her sufferings 
and weariness of life, Dr. Zakrzewska was 
always an optimist, believing in the pos- 
sibility of the best,—never a pessimist. 
She had expressed this at this very time; 
and so, as she looked forward to a long- 
needed rest, she believed in it as the best 
for herself and for all. And we can all 
believe that what is best will be given to 
us, So may we all rest and trust in this 
benediction!”’ 

A countrywoman and dear friend of the 
doctor’s said to me as we came down from 
the chapel: ‘‘Oh, she was so true! I 
think we Germans are not like you Amer- 
icans. We must say the thing exactly as 
itseems to us. We have no in between,” 
she said, searching for the right phrase; 
“we cannot deviate enough to make what 
we say seem pleasant always.’’ She add- 
ed, sadly: *‘I wanted to bring some bach- 
elors’ buttons and poppies, and forget-me- 
nots, such as she knew in our own country; 
but it was requested that no flowers be 
sent, and I think she felt as I do, that 
flowers have souls, for she never could 
bear to see them fade.”’ Cc. W. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Rescur. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. New York: The Century Co. 
1902. Price, $1.25. 


This isa striking story of sentiment and 
emotion. The hero is strangely attracted 
by a faded carte-de-visite in an old fash- 
ioned photograph album. It is the pic- 
ture of a beautiful young girl, and her 
eyes, as they looked at him, seemed to 
ave a message for him. It wasa picture 
taken 20 years before. The girl must now 
be almost old enough to be his mother. 
Yet the man fell in love with—the picture. 
Eustace ascertained that the girl had made 
an unhappy marriage with a Frenchman 
who supposed she would be an heiress. 
But her father had disowned her; her rel- 
atives had dropped her, and she had disap- 
peared. He traces her to Paris—finds her, 
4 widow of 47, devoted to a beautiful 
daughter carefully trained, but of coarse 
and selfish nature. He finds the mother 
Strucgling with absolute devotion in the 
difficult task of saving the daughter from 
her evil tendencies. He resolves to win 
the mother by seconding her efforts. The 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal conditiov, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





result is an aggravation of antagonism, 
which culminates in the daughter’s elope- 
ment with a married nobleman. Eustace 
takes the same train, bribes her by the 
promise of two thirds of his property to 
return with him and marry a widower 
who is madly in love with her, and then, 
having thus rescued the daughter, per- 
suades the mother to marry him notwith- 
standing the disparity of years and her 
sad memories of a past unhappy life. 
This strange and improbable story is 
made the foundation of a psychological 
analysis, intense and tragic, which chains 
attention and enlists interest. The char- 
acters are striking and the incidents dra- 
matic H. B. B. 

THE DiARy OF A Goose GIRL. By Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. With illustrations by 

Claude A. Shepperson. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1902. Price $1.00, 

A readable, amusing, delightful book. 
It must attain wide popularity. In these 
days of murderous Manila massacres and 
Martinique volcanic horrors, we need 
something to cheer us up and restore our 
faith in the universe. Here we have it. 
The ‘Goose Girl’ is a Godsend. The 
poultry-yard is a panacea. Easy reading 
restores us to an optimistic peace of 
mind. Thanks to Kate Douglas Wiggin 
for her gospel of good cheer! Her music 
is never inthe minor key. We commend 
this lively book to all our readers, wheth- 
er merry or sad, young or old. It is like 
the spring, full of apple blossoms and 
fresh foliage, and the song of birds. 


H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GUESSING PARTY. 

Bertie’s birthday was coming right in 
the middle of the fourth week of his 
whooping-cough, so he could not have 
much of a party, only the family and the 
small girl from the next door who had 
given the cough to Bertie, and felt, there- 
fore, somewhat responsible. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, 
and said she had a plan for a new kind of 
party that would amuse them all, old and 
young. 

The day before the birthday this plac- 
ard, in good big print, was posted on the 
dining-room door before the breakfast 
bell rang: 

‘*Bertie Howe’s tenth birthday will be 
celebrated by a Guessing-party in the 
parlor to-morrow evening, from seven 
until half-past eight. Every one is invited 
to come, and will please bring something 
for the rest to guess.”’ 

When the time came, you may be sure 
that all the family had dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, and were promptly seated 
in the row of chairs that Bertie had ar- 
ranged. The small girl was also there, 
her eyes very round with expectancy, and 
a brown paper parcel in her hands, 

First on the program came Aunt Sue’s 
contribution. This was a large square of 
white cloth, which she pinned up on the 
portiere, where all could see. On the 
cloth she and Bertie had pasted twenty- 
five pictures they had cut from the adver- 
tising pages of the magazines and the 
daily papers. Some were very pretty and 
some were funny, but all were familiar 
ones. The difficulty came when you tried 
to think what it was that the picture ad- 
vertised, for every printed word was 
either cut off or carefully inked over. 

There was the pretty chocolate girl with 
her tray, the babies taking a bath with 
some kind of soap, the girl with the 
toothbrush and very white teeth, the 
scrubbing woman who used a certain re- 
markable cleaning powder, and had very 
little work to do forever after, the bicycle 
and camera and patent-medicine pictures 
that every one had seen dozens and doz- 
ens of times. Each picture had a number 
beside it, and papers and pencils were 
given to all, with ten minutes by the 
clock to write down all the names they 
could remember. 

This seemed easy at first, and the pen- 
cils flew fast; but, when the papers were 
gathered up, nobody had guessed all the 
pictures, but everybody was sure he could 
if he might only just think a few minutes 
longer. Big brother Tom, who was always 
reading, had twenty-two correct answers, 
so he had the sheet of pictures given him 


as a reward, and rolled it up to carry to 
school to “catch the boys’’ with next 
day. 

Then it was considered polite to give 
papa the next chance to puzzle the party. 

“Well,’’ said he, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘after all that brain work: I’m sure 
you need something easy.’’ And he pulled 
out of his coat pocket one of mamma's 
spool bags very tightly stuffed with some- 
thing and tied up fast. ‘‘Each may squeeze 
this bag once with one hand, and say what 
is in it.’’ 

**Beans!’’ said mamma, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. ‘‘Pebbles!’’ ‘Candy- 
drops!’’ But nobody guessed peanuts, be- 
cause they were all shelled. Papa was 
disposed to be generous, so they all ate 
the peanuts while mamma offered her 
guesswork, 

This she called puzzle portraits, and 
strange, indeed, did the faces look. If 
you want to see how hard it is to recog- 
nize any face with one of the features cov- 
ered, do as mamma did, and take the 
heads of President McKinley and Napo- 
leon, and paste a strip of white paper 
across the mouth and chin. ; 

Then the big brother took his turn, 
with six little pill bottles, which he grave- 
ly offered to each person to smell, one 
after the other, as fast as possible, and 
then to name what he had smelled. They 
contained cologne, vinegar, mixed mus- 
tard, peppermint, camphor and petroleum, 
Only one person could tell them all, for 
the smells got strangely blended when 
taken so near together. The small girl 
had been getting uneasy, and now she 
stood up. ‘l have brought a book,’ she 
said. “Itisanew one and a nice one, 
and has lots of pictures and stories; and I 
want you to guess who it is for!” 

Then she sat down and looked hard at 
the carpet; but Bertie said,-‘‘Oh, thank 
you ever so much!”’ and did not see at all 
why the others laughed. 

Now in came Delia, the cook, with the 
prettiest little birthday cake that ever 
was seen. ‘‘There’s something fur the 
one as guesses how many plums I put in; 
but, sure, it’s ’most all plums!’’ There 
was a lovely frosting, with a B and ten 
candles on top, but all around the sides 
could be seen bits of plums. 

The best way to find out seemed to be 
for Bertie to cutit at once. So he divided 
it into six slices, and, before they began 
to eat, each one wrote the number he or 
she guessed, and left the paper with mam- 
ma, Then, oh, such small bites, such 
careful searchings, and such slow work 
about it all that papa said there would be 
no fear of indigestion! Finally, it was dis- 
covered that Aunt Sue had guessed just 
the right number, seventy-five plums; and 
to her Bertie presented a beautiful bou- 
quet of roses. And Bertie said she ought 
to have them, anyway, for getting up the 
guessing party.— Youth's Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘It doesn’t take much te make some 
people conceited,’’ ‘‘What now?’’ “Why, 
since the village blacksmith learned how 
to mend automobiles he calls himself a 
blacksmythe.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Bobby—You know them preserves out 
in th’ pantry wot you told me not to eat? 

Mother—Yes. 

Bobby—You know you said they’d make 
me sick if I et ’em, didn’t you?”’ 

Mother—Y es. 

Bobby—Well, they didn’t.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Archbishop Ryan was about to take a 
train for Baltimore at the Broad Street 
station when a young man accosted him, 
saying: ‘‘Your face is familiar. Where in 
hell have I seen you?” 

“T really don’t know,’’ said the arch- 
bishop, blandly. ‘‘What part of hell do 
you come from?’’—Chicago Journal. 


Coronation Celebrations in the Prov- 
inces. Squire—Seems to mé that, for the 
riverside, it would be capital to get a 
good supply of flambeaux. 

Farmer Nobbs—As a loyal subject, 
Squire, I object. I don’t see the necessi- 
ty o’ havin’ foreign birds, If we want 
‘em at all, let ‘em be British, says I!— 
Punch. 


An Irish soldier asked his Colonel for a 
furlough. ‘I had a letter yesterday from 
my wife, your honor,” said Patrick, ‘and 
she is not very well, and the children are 
not very well, and I feel I ought to 
go home and see after them.”’ 

“Why, Pat,’’ answered the Colonel, ‘I 
got a letter from your wife only this 
morning. She says that she and the chil- 
dren are well, and she wishes I would not 
give you any more furloughs, because you 
do not makea good use of your time when 
you are at home idle.”’ 

Patrick departed, with a blank face. 
Soon after, the Colonel saw him standing 
outside the door, seemingly buried in deep 
medit ition. 

‘‘What are you in such a brown study 
about, Pat?’’ he asked. 

“TI could tell you, your honor,’’ an- 
swered Pat, ‘‘but it would maybe give 
you offence.”’ 

“Oh, not a bit,”’ said the Colonel,‘ speak 
out; what were you thinking about?”’ 

‘“*Well, your honor, I was just thinking 
what a pair of iligant liars there is here. I 
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have no wife! 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°R AND RESIC ENCE: 


1g E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
y and Sunday excepted 
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The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


‘Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

50 cts a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it, People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorks 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 
1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 
2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 
Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Double S:andard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 
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9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, 7 een by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

Anna Rice Powell. 
. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 
Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 

tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VotumgEs or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THk PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, Tuayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


oon, Pia and Ticket gon 
en. Pass. an cket i} 

8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, ’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 




















The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 








ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 

For other indermation enety to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 


9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” oe a 
monthl Publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 


on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points yo | 
dnesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equa! Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. SHaw, Atiog Stonzs Biackwa.u, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRnat Office 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenee 
that we offer the beat. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—isresponsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, Wednesday evening, May 28. Mrs Julia 
Ward Howe will call the meeting to order. 
Rev. Apna Garlin Spencer will preside, and 
there will be addresses by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Rev. IdaC Hultin, John Graham 
Brooks, and Rev. Charles F. Dole. It is 
hoped that Gen. Irving Hale of Colorado 
will be present also There will be music by 
the Allston Trio, beginning at 5 P.M. Din- 
ner at 6; speaking at 7. Tickets, price $1.00, 
are for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual business meeting of the New 
England W.S. A. will be held at 3 Park St., 
Thursday, May 29, at 10 A.M. Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessenden and Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well will speak. Reports will be given of the 
last year’s work throughout New England, 
and there will be a discussion of views by 
workers from the different States as to the 
best methods of promoting the cause. All 


interested are invited. 
A public meeting will be held Thursday 


evening, May 29, in the vestry of Park Street 
Church. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side. Miss Clemencia Lopez, a Filipino 
young lady, sister of Sixto Lopez. will speak 
on “The Present Condition of Women in 
the Philippines.” There will be ad- 
dresses by Miss Mary N. Chase, president 
of the New Hampshire W.S. A.; Mrs. A.C. 
Dewing, president of the Rhode Island W. S. 
A.; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
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EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP. 

The Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery of the Massachusetts Legislature has 
reported against the bill granting mothers 
equal guardianship of their children with 
the fathers. Representatives George H. 
Fall of Malden, Robert Rogerson of Mans- 
field, and John J. Cunningham of Glouces- 
ter dissented from the adverse report. 
All honor to them! 

The Massachusetts W. S. A., the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
W. C. T. U., the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and more than a hundred other societies, 
aggregating 34,000 women, had endorsed 
this self-evidently-just measure, which 
finds only three members to support it in 
a committee of eleven. This raises forci- 
bly the question, Are women represented? 

The measure will come up in the House 
next Tuesday afternoon. Let women who 
are interested in the bill go early if they 
wish to get seats. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 

The cost of war in life and property is 
not fully understood. A striking instance 
is given by Prof. N. B. Shaler, in his ad- 
mirable book on ‘‘Nature and Man in 
America,” 

The first Kentucky Confederate Brigade 
went into the Civil War, in 1861, 5,000 
strong. After a long and varied record of 
service, it marched out of Dalton, at the 
beginning of the great retreat upon At- 
lanta, in 1864, with only 1,140 left. Dur- 
ing the subsequent 100 days these 1,140 
men received 1,860 death or hospital 
wounds, and at the close less than 50 men 
escaped unwounded, and only 240 were 
able to do duty. Less than ten men had 
deserted. Thus, out of 5,000 men in the 
prime of life in 1861, within four years 
only 240 survived. One great underlying 
cause of war is that our political system 
excludes women, A political society of 
men alone never did and never will main- 
tain permanent peace, simply because 
masculine human nature is unduly belli- 
gerent, unless tempered by the amenity of 
feminine companionship. ‘‘Every class 
that votes makes itself felt in the govern- 
ment.’’ So long as women remain dis- 
franchised, the mother element is lacking 
in the conduct of public affairs. 

This fact is, to my mind, one of the 
most powerful of all reasons for woman 
suffrage. War is the greatest curse of the 
world. To prevent it is the primary ob- 
ject for which government exists. The 
great function of government is to keep 
the peace between individuals, nations, 
and races. This it can never do until it 
becomes itself fully representative. A 
government of men alone, either in the 
home or in the State, is class government. 
Men as a class can bring into it only the 





masculine qualities. Women as a class 
have special rights to protect and special 
wrongs to remedy. They are the moth- 
ers, wives, sisters, and daughters of men. 
They are preéminently interested in the 
maintenance of peace, Let women be- 
come aware of their m'ssion, Let them 
aspire to vote, first and foremost, in order 
to moderate the belligerent tendencies of 
men, 

General Sherman well said, after the 
war, ‘War is hell.” General Grant made 
his immortal appeal to his fellow-country- 
men, “Let us have peace.’’ But equal 
suffrage is the only method whereby per- 
manent peace can be attained by the hu- 
man family, either in its domestic or its 
national relations. H. B. B. 





CHILD SLAVERY IN SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILLS. 

Thousands of white children, six years 
old and upward, are to-day practically en- 
slaved in the cotton factories of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama. These fac- 
tories are largely owned by Northern cap- 
italists and carried on by Northern man- 
agers. Thus North and South are jointly 
responsible for this slaughter of the inno- 
cents, because remedial legislation, such 
as is now in force in every State but five, 
has been thwarted by lobbyists employed 
and paid by Northern corporations. 

In the absence of State supervision and 
control, the introduction of cotton fac- 
tories throughout the South is far from 
being an unmixed blessing. Thousands 
of the poor white inhabitants of the rural 
districts have been persuaded by unscrup- 
ulous agents to abandon their little home- 
steads and cungregate in manufacturing 
villages. The wages offered to women 
and children have seemed extremely lib- 
eral to people who have known nothing of 
the cost of rent, food, or fuel. So they 
have moved by hundreds into tenements 
provided by the corporations. These ten- 
ements straightway become slums. The 
men find little or nothing to do. Per- 
force they become idlers, subsisting upon 
the toil of their wives and little ones. 
Earnings are not usually paid in money, 
but in goods supplied by the companies’ 
stores at high prices. No longer invig- 
orated by fresh air, simple food, and out- 
door work, the family deteriorates in 
health and morals. The children die pre- 
maturely, or grow up weak, sickly and 
stupefied, It is the old story—‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and 
converts little Mary Ann into a slattern 
and a drudge. 

It is amazing that Southern legislators 
should allow Northern capitalists to fatten 
on the shiftlessness of the poor white peo- 
ple; literally allowing them to sell to New 
Engiand millionaires the bodies and souls 
of their own children. It is not the Ne- 
groes who are thus imposed upon, Luck- 
ily for them, they refuse to work in fac- 
tories. Repeated attempts to carry on 
cotton mills by colored labor have failed, 
for the Negro children cannot be depended 
upon. When I was in Charleston recently, 
Il saw a large brick factory which had 
been the scene of an unsuccessful attempt 
to utilize colored operatives. The effort 
had been abandoned and the plant was for 
sale. Soon it will be reopened for the 
employment of white women and children 
and the ruin of Southern homes, 

The Philistine for May gives a graphic 
description of this nefarious system in 
mills which the editor has visited. We 
give quotations below: 

Imagine an army of twenty thousand 
pigmy bondsmen, half naked, weazened, 
deformed in body, with drawn faces that 
show spirits too dead to weep, too hope- 
less to laugh, too pained to feel! I know 
the sweat-shops of Hester Street, New 
York; [am familiar with the vice, deprav- 
ity and degradation of the Whitechapel 
district, London; I have visited the Ghetto 
of Venice; I know the lot of the coal min- 
ers of Pennsylvania; but for misery, woe, 
and hopeless suffering, I have never seen 
anything to equal the cotton-mill slavery 
of South Carolina—this in my own Ameri- 
ca—‘*The Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave.’’ The infant factory-slaves 
can never develop into men and women. 
My opinion is that in many mills death 
sets the little prisoner free inside of four 
years. Boys and girls from the age of six 
years and upwards are employed. They 
usually work from 6 A. M. until 7 P. M. 
For four months of the year they go to 
work before daylight and work till after 
GOFE. 0 60 

At noon I saw them squat on the floor 
and devour their food, which consisted 
mostly of corn-meal and bacon. These 
weazened pigmies munched in silence, 
and then toppled over in sleep on the 
floor in all the abandon of babyhood. 
Very few wore shoes or stockings; dozens 
of little girls of say seven years of age 
wore only one garment—a lindsey-woolsey 
dress. When the hour came to resume 
work, the foreman marched through the 
groups, shaking the sleepers, shouting in 
their ears, lifting them to their feet, and 
in a few instances kicking the delinquents 
into wakefulness. The long afternoon 
had begun. From a quarter to one until 
seven o'clock they worked without respite 
or rest. .... These toddlers did, for 
the most part,but one thing—they watched 
the flying spindle, ona frame twenty feet 
long, and tied the broken threads. They 





could not sit at their tasks; back and for- 
ward they walked, watching with inani- 
mate, dull look the flying spindles. The 
roar of the machinery drowned every 
other sound. Back and forth paced the 
baby toilers in their bare feet and mended 
the broken threads. Two, three or four 
would break before they could patrol the 
twenty feet; the threads were always 
breaking. .... The noise and the con- 
stant looking at the flying wheels reduce 
nervous sensation in a few months to the 
minimum, The child does not think, he 
ceases to suffer—memory is as dead as 
hope. No more does he long for the green 
fields, the running streams, the freedom 
of the woods, and the companionship of 
all the wild things that run, climb, fly, 
swim or burrow. He does his work like 
an automaton. Nature puts a short limit 
on torture by sending insensibility. .... 

South Carolina cannot abolish child- 
labor because the mill owners, who live in 
New England, oppose it. The stockhold- 
ers live in Boston, and all they want is 
their dividends. When they go South 
they go to Pinehurst, Asheville, or St. 
Augustine. Details of the mills are not 
pleasant; they simply leave matters to the 
good men who operate the mills; it is 
against their policy to dictate. Capital is 
blind and deaf to all that is not to its in- 
terest; it will not act while child-labor 
means ten per cent. annual dividends on 
industrial stocks. 

If women could vote ia South Carolina 
they would wipe child-labor out with a 
sweep, but alas! a married woman in that 
State does not legally own even her own 
person. 

The Philistine has done good service in 
its fearless exposure of the brutality of 
child-labor as practiced in Southern fac- 
tories. 

In South Carolina and every other State 
where it exists, the Legislature should 
be made acquainted with these facts. 
Let Northern men who appear before them 
in advocacy of the destruction of South- 
ern children be branded as conspirators 
against humanity. Unless it is desired 
to kill off the white children and to aban- 
don these States to the Negroes, let the 
age of employment be raised to fifteen 
years, the hours of work restricted to 
eight, and a minimum rate of wages for 
minors be established by law. Appeal to 
every public-spirited legislator to espouse 
the cause of Southern women and chil- 
dren against organized avarice, 

H. B. B. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





In the midst of the season for athletics, 
and with examinations near at hand, the 
Vassar girls still find time for altruistic 
service. On Saturday, May 17, the col- 
lege settlement association had a number 
of children up from the Rivington Street 
settlement of New York. Eighty-eight 
persons were entertained, most of them 
children and the rest mothers with babies. 
The association furnished their tickets, 
and served luncheon out of doors. They 
had special street cars to carry them from 
the station to the college, and plenty of 
students to look after them. The chil- 
dren amused themselves all day long 
picking flowers and boating on the lake. 
When they started back for New York 
late in the afternoon, each child was laden 
with blossoms, 

Miss Mary Laughlin, 16 Thornley St., 
Dorchester, Mass., of Radcliffe 1900, a 
teacher in the Roxbury High School, has 
won the Parisian Scholarship offered by 
the Dante Society. 
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THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 








There is general and honest joy over 
the birth of the new Republic of Cuba 
into the family of nations. Yet it is only 
a short time since a large part of the 
American press was declaring that the 
Cubans were unfit for self-government— 
that they were too emotional, too excita- 
ble, too untrained in conducting public 
business. In short, just about the same 
objections were made to letting the Cu- 
bans manage their own affairs as are made 
to granting the ballot to the women of 
the United States. 

From history and precedent, a stronger 
case could be made out against the fitness 
of Spanish-American men for self-govern- 
ment than against the fitness of American 
women; for most of the Spanish-American 
republics in South America have been 
torn by emotional revolutions, while in 
our four equal suffrage States the govern- 
ment continues to be as stable and orderly 
as before women were enfranchised. In- 
deed, many men in those States say that 
it is more so. 

There is no doubt that the Spanish- 
American republics, with all their short- 
comings, furnish a government more sat- 
isfactory to their people than when they 
were ruled by Spain, and not one of them 
would be willing to return under the 
Spanish yoke. We have good reason, 
therefore, to rejoice in the emancipation 
of Cuba, even though Cuba is to be only 
half a Republic, its women being still dis- 
franchised. 

But if Cuban men, emotional as they 
are, can be given the control of their own 





destinies, and trusted to run their new 
republic all alone, cannot American wom- 
en, with generations of Anglo-Saxon blood 
and training behind them, be trusted to 
share in the conduct of public affairs, with 
their husbands and brothers to help them, 
in our republic, where the men outnumber 
the women? It would not begin to be so 
risky an experiment as the one just inau- 
gurated in Cuba with so much jubilant 
oratory. 

The fundamental cause of the joy over 
Cuba is the feeling that the withdrawal 
of the American troops is honorable and 
right, since “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’ It is strange how much more 
clearly most people can see the applica- 
tion of this principle to men of any color 
or nationality than to the women of their 
own race. But the time is coming when 
it will be applied to women also. 

A. 8. B, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
Dr. Adele S. Hutchinson, of Minneapo- 
lis, has been appointed on the Minnesota 
State Board of Medical Examiners. 


MOTHERS OF CLUBS AT THE BIENNIAL. 


At the opening meeting of the biennial, 
Mrs. Dimies T. C. Denison made a charm- 
ing little speech, in which she expressed 
appreciation of the pioneer workers in the 
club movement, and moved that Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, the first president 
of the New England Women’s Club, be 
made honorary president of the conven- 
tion, and honorary vice-president of the 
General Federation. Amid great applause 
the motion was carried unanimously, the 
assemblage rising in a body. Mrs. Sever- 
ance was escorted to the speakers’ stand, 
and made a short response. She said her 
most profound wish is that the power of 
organized womanhood shall make a united 
protest against war, with its inevitable 
barbarities and horrors, “It is woman 
upon whom fall the heaviest burdens,"’ 
she said, ‘the cruelest anguish of war. 
It is she who furnishes the most indis- 
pensable munitions of war—the soldiers 
for the battlefield.”’ 

Mrs, Severance again addressed the con- 
vention at the memorial services held for 
Mrs. Jennie G. Croly. As a co-worker 
with Mrs. Croly, she told of the difficulties 
encountered in the early days of Sorosis, 
and paid a tribute to Mrs. Croly’s mem- 
ory. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour of New York, 
another of the charter members of Soro- 
sis, had promised to add her tribute, but 
was ill at home and could not attend. 
The paper was read by Mrs. Warren Hig- 
ley, a member of the New York delega- 
tion. Mrs. Wilbour was a life-long friend 
and companion of Mrs. Croly, and wrote 
of the recognition she won in journalism, 
and of her efforts in behalf of women. 

At the close of the memorial services, 
Mrs. Rebekah Springer, one of the charter 
members of the General Federation, was 
unanimously elected to the honorary vice- 
presidency, rendered vacant by Mrs. 
Croly’s death. While not a mother of 
clubs, Mrs, Springer vutranks all other 
members of the Federation in age. She 
is over ninety-one, and has retained her 
faculties to a remarkable degree. She 
has always been an enthusiastic club wom- 
an, and she travelled half way across the 
continent to be present at this meeting. 
When her election was announced, repeat. 
ed calls were made for her to come to the 
stage. She rose from the front row of 
seats, and, with the assistance of the 
members of the press, climbed over a 
chair and to the rostrum with the agility 
of a woman of less than half her years. 
Standing by the president’s desk, she de- 
livered a short address audible in every 
part of the hall. Her voice was slightly 
broken, but still retained traces of the 
fullness and beauty that once made it 
famous. 

The mother of women’s clubs on the 
Pacific coast, Miss Mary K. Culbertson, 
journeyed from her home in Geneseo, N. 
Y., to attend the biennial. She was the 
first president of the oldest club in Cali- 
fornia, the Ebell of Oakland, founded in 
1876, and was the first to organize it on 
the lines of class work which are now fol- 
lowed by women’s clubs. The idea of this 
club was suggested by Dr. Adrian F. 
Ebell, a lecturer of much ability. For 
many years he had been conducting classes 
of women students through Europe for 
the study of literature and art. The 
headquarters of these classes was in New 
York, and was the starting-point of a plan 
called the International Academy. Pro- 
fessor Ebell was in Oakland to lecture. 
He explained his work, and declared his 
belief in the possibility of successful or- 
ganized work for women. His enthusi- 
asm inspired a few earnest souls, and a 
society of twenty members was formed, to 
be a branch of his Eastern school. Miss 
Culbertson, principal of a seminary in 
Oakland, was chosen president. The so- 
ciety met once a month in the parlor of one 











of its members, and on Professor Ebell’s 
death a few years later its name was 
changed to the Ebell Society. In 1882,Miss 
Culbertson returned to Geneseo, where 
she has since lived. She has been con- 
nected with clubs there, and although 
well along toward eighty years of age, 
continues interested in everything per. 
taining to educational and club work. 

Of the work of the first woman’s club in 
California, its president, Mrs. Mabel 
Thayer Gray, writes in the Los Angeles 
Herald: 


ptIn 1900 Oakland received a gift"from 
Andrew Carnegie for a library. Some de- 
lay ensuing in procuring funds for the 
purchase of a lot, Ebell took hold of the 
matter, and in less than a month was able 
to present the city with a clear title to a 
piece of property for which they paid 
$20,000. They are now furnishing the 
children’s room in this library, and plan- 
ning to spend $5,000 upon it. 

It is with great satisfaction that the 
little band of women—many still living— 
who first formed and planned Ebell, can 
look back over the past twenty-five years, 
and note the steady progress. The full] 
limit of membership — 500 — has been 
reached, and plans for owning a home are 
rapidly developing. 

Ebell has four children,. one at Santa 
Ana, one at Tustin, one at Long Beach, 
and one at Los Angeles, all formed along 
the lines that have made the Oakland 
Ebell the prosperous and progressive club 
it now is. 

The evolution of the club movement, 
which the mothers of clubs looked upon 
at the biennial meeting, far exceeded their 
most extravagant dreams as to numbers, 
variety of interests, and social influence, 

F. M. A, 





COLLEGE PRIZES FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
ESSAYS. 

The College Equal Suffrage League an- 

nounces this year two prizes, of $75 and 
25, for essays in favor of equal suffrage, 

in hopes of stimulating interest in the 
movement among college women. 

The subjects offered give an opportu- 
nity to study equal suffrage from an histor- 
ical standpoint, as well as in its relation to 
our present national and social conditions, 
The date of closing the competition has 
been fixed at such a time as to give com- 
petitors the summer vacation to write 
their essays. 

The judges will be Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, 

Last year the League offered a similar 
prize, which was won by Miss Ava M, 
Stoddard, a sophomore at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

PRIZE COMPETITION, 

The competition will be open to ail 
women undergraduates, and graduates of 
the classes of ’99, ’00, ’01, of the women’s 
colleges of Massachusetts, and of Tufts 
College, Boston University, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The choice of the following subjects is 
allowed: 

(a) Equal Suffrage as a help to democ- 





racy. 
(b) Equal Suffrage as an influence on 
the home. 

(c) Equal Suffrage as an influence on 
the individual and the race. 

(d) Equal Suffrage from an economic 
standpoint. 

The essay must be not less than 4,000 
or more than 6,000 words, must be writ- 
ten on one side of the paper only (type- 
written manuscript preferred), and must 
not be signed. A sealed envelope, con- 
taining the name and address of the 
writer, the college with which she is con- 
nected, and the class to which she be- 
longs, must be pinned to each manuscript. 
No competitor can submit more than one 
essay. No manuscripts will be returned 
unless accompanied by stamps to cover 
postage. All manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by Sept. 20, 1902. Address all man- 
uscripts and apply for further information 
to Mrs. R. H. Gillmore, Secretary,Colonial 
Court, 35 Lee Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

By invitation of the Wellesley Hills 
Woman’s Club, the Massachusetts State 
Federation will hold its tenth annual 
meeting in the Congregational Church, 
Wellesley, June 12, at 10 A. M. The 
whole day will be devoted to the business 
of the Federation, including the annual 
election of officers. The Wellesley Hills 
Club, which has 206 members, voted last 
week to withdraw from the General Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is announced 
for an address on ‘‘The Industrial Ques- 
tion as it Affects Women,”’ at the Long 
Island Council of Women’s Clubs on June 
7. oa 

Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, Ph. D., re 
cently gave a lecture on ‘Nature Study 
and Outdoor Education’ before a club of 
Hartford ladies, to their great delight. It 
may not be too late in the season to se 
cure such a lecture before the summer 
vacation. Nothing could better help to 
make the vacation profitable. Mrs. 
Genthe may be addressed at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was reélected 
president at the annual meeting of the 
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New England Women’s Club this week. 
Other officers were chosen as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Lucy L Grandgent, Mrs. E. Everett 
Holbrook, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward; recording secretary, Mrs. William 
K. Porter; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Edward Browne Hunt; treasurer, Mrs. 
George T. Perkins; historian, Miss Julia 
A. Sprague; directors, Miss Rebecca Jos- 
lin, Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer, Mrs. 
Ada Hersey, Miss Harriet Tolman, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, chairman art and liter- 
ature committee; Miss Mary H. Ladd, 
chairman discussion committee; Miss O. 
M. E. Rowe, chairman work committee; 
Mrs. Horace Mann Willard, chairman edu- 
cation committee; Miss A. A. Rogers, 
chairman finance committee; Mrs, S. A. 
Woods, member finance committee; Mrs. 
Frank G. Wren, chairman house commit- 
tee; Mrs. Julia A. B. Carpenter, Miss A 
Whiting, Miss Clara Hersey, trustees re- 
serve fund. The club gives its annual 
luncheon to Mrs, Howe to-day at the 
Vendome, with a reception at twelve, 
followed by a luncheon at one o’clock. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, representa- 
tive of the National Council of Women at 
the biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Los Angeles, was enter- 
tained by the Local Council of Women of 
San Francisco, which has for its head Mrs, 
Mary Wood Swift, the recently chosen 
vice-president of the National Council. 

The Local Council of San Francisco, 
though only a few months old, is healthy 
and vigorous, having thirty affiliated or- 
ganizations, and more coming in at every 
meeting. They are pushing the move- 
ment to establish School Savings Banks, 
and aiding the work of the Consumers’ 
League. They have lately been visited 
by Mrs. Florence Kelly, who has stirred 
up the Local Council, and therefore the 
women of San Francisco, on the subject 
of sweat-shops and general injustice to 
the small wage-earner. 

On the return trip from Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Helmuth and Mrs. Fanny Humphreys 
Gaffney, late president of the National 
Council, will be entertained by the Coun- 
cil women of Salt Lake City. Mrs. Ida 
M. Weaver of Boise, Idaho, the recently 
elected recording secretary of the National 
Council, will be the guest of the Salt Lake 
Council on this occasion, and Mrs, Mary 
Wood Swift has also been invited to at- 
tend. An informal business meeting will 
be held of all Council workers, and the 
rest of the day will be given to sight-see- 
ing. A trip to Saltair Beach, an organ 
recital in the Tabernacle, and a reception, 
will be among the social features. All the 
visiting New York club women, in whose 
company Mrs. Helmuth is travelling, will 
be her guests and those of the Council on 
this occasion. 

The National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity has been de- 
voting much time to the Peace Demonstra- 
tion work. A conference of the League 
was recently held at All Souls’ Church in 
New York, at which subjects of vital in- 
terest were discussed by able speakers. 
Much of serious and interesting matter 
was forgotten by the light-minded in the 
sensation caused by a question asked by 
Mrs. Lauterbach: *‘To what limit should 
wives submit to beating?”’ 

Mrs. Josephine Silone Yates, president 
of the National Association of Colored 
Women, has lately made a two months’ 
lecturing trip from Washington to Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis, visiting all her associations in 
these and other cities. She carried to 
them a minute report of the work done at 
the late triennial, and gave them renewed 
hope and courage along their lines of work 
by acquainting them with the wide field 
for improvement which exists for them, 
as well as for all other women, in the 
National Council and in its international 
work, 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Nurses’ Associated Alumn# was lately 
held in Chicago, witha number of distin- 
guished speakers, among them Miss Linda 
Richards, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Miss H. 
Dock, Miss G. ©. Ross, Miss M. Helena 
McMillan, and Miss Ann L, Pearse. The 
convention was entertained at luncheon 
by the Chicago Alumne, and was tendered 
a reception by the St. Barnabas Guild for 
Nurses, besides the one given at St. 
Luke’s Home for Nurses. This associa- 
tion grows rapidly in numbers and inter- 
est. It is the affiliated society, in the 
American Federation of Nurses, which 
recently entered the National Council. 

The Local Council of Rochester, N. Y., 
as might naturally be supposed, is wrest- 
ling with suffrage problems. What woman 
dwelling within the confines of that city, 
the home of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Could fail to be interested in that ques- 
tion? Just now this Council has centered 
all its forces on obtaining school suffrage 


The Local Council of Portland, Me., 
which is ten years old and has an active 
membership of three thousand, has re- 
cently moved out of private quarters into 
@ public hall for its monthly meetings. 
This Council is in communication with 
the Local Council of New Zealand, and 
exchanges papers and Year Books with 
mutual advantage. This Council is so 
close to Canada that much interest is felt 
in the splendid work done by the Canadian 
women. 

There is a movement, originating in 
Philadelphia, for the establishment of a 
Pan-Racial Congress. Some eminent men 
are connected with this endeavor to bring 
into harmonious relations, on broad lines, 
the various races of the earth. The pres- 
ident of the Congress is Mr. J. F. Jones, 
of 261 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This gentleman recently wrote to Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, saying that they had 
decided to appoint a Board of Lady Man- 
agers to coéperate with the men engaged 
in this work; but, in accordance with Mrs, 
Sewall’s suggestion, they have determined 
to. include women in the board itself. 
Mrs. Sewall has accepted a position on 
this board. Further developments of this 
movement will be watehed with interest. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall has lately re- 
ceived a request for literature of the Na- 
tional Council and its work from far-off 
Turkey in-Asia, the applicant being Man- 
sug Khidichian, of the town of Keras- 
sunde. Susa YounG GATES, 
Chairman Press Commitee National Coun- 

cil of Women, Provo City, Utah. 


MRS. THEODORE SUTRO. 


Mrs. Theodore Sutro, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society, which lately 
brought out Mrs. Stocker’s opera, ‘“‘Gany- 
mede,’’ is a remarkable woman. Ever 
since she was seven years old, when she 
heard her father say that ‘‘women’s brains 
were deficient; that they had given their 
lives to music, and yet not one com- 
poser of music could be found among 
them,’’ she has devoted herself to the 
work of stimulating other women, who 
have the ‘‘sacred fire,’’ to compose music. 
Not having any children of her own, she 
has spent as much money in helping 
women composers as many people would 
spend in bringing up a family. Hundreds 
who have never seen her have received 
letters from her, and she has made their 
compositions known simply as a labor of 
love. That not oue critic in the daily pa- 
pers said anything against this opera of 
Mrs. Stocker’s is regarded by Mrs. Sutro as 
quite atriumph. Mrs. Sutro says of Mrs. 
Stocker: ‘‘How much more difficult her 
work is than the work of a man, for she 
has two children to support and her home 
to take care of! And I assure you that 
these children are not neglected, and her 
home is not untidy.” 

In order to discover why women had 
not excelled in music as they had in liter- 
ary pursuits, Mrs. Sutro studied to find 
out what mental pabulum the great com- 
posers among the male sex had had. She 
discovered that nearly all of them had had 
a college training, and that not a few of 
the really eminent composers had begun 
as lawyers. Therefore, as in law we al- 
ways have to follow precedents, she 
thought it would be well to have women 
join a law class; but not one law class in 
New York, ten years ago, would allow a 
woman even to sit in a back seat of a 
class-room where law lectures were being 
given, and listen. Mrs. Sutro therefore 
became the first student in the Women’s 
Law Class of the University of the City of 
New York. A great many persons at that 
time were horrified at the idea of a wo- 
man’s entering & law class. Mrs, Sutro 
often heard the people say, ‘‘The idea of 
studying law—wanting to become a man!”’ 
She also had to listen to small and unkind 
taunts and jeers from members of her 
own sex. The women’s law class now 
numbers over five hundred; it is one of 
the richest classes in New York, and any 
young woman with a good character, who 
desires to study law, may do so simply by 
asking for a scholarship. Mrs. Sutro was 
vice-president of the class. When her 
term expired, Miss Helen Gould became 
vice-president, and Mrs. Munn, president. 
Of the recent production of ‘‘Gany- 
mede,’’ Mrs, Sutro says: ‘“‘As it seems 
necessary to have a college training to 
have a well-developed mind in the musical 
field, it occurred to me that it would bea 
good idea to bring out this opera with 
students of the first woman’s college in 
the world as members of the chorus. I 
therefore had Vassar graduates in the 
chorus, and members of Columbia Univer- 
sity to aid them in the malechorus, You 
may not think that it was a difficult work 
to make this entertainment a financial and 
artistic success, but I assure you I have 
never worked so hard in my life as I have 
these last six weeks as chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society. I had not only to 
attend to the artistic part of the perform- 








for Rochester women. 





but three exceptions, 
charge (these three also sang without 
charge), but I had to get the services of 
the orchestra donated, secure all the pa- 
trons and patronesses, and at the same 
time sell enough tickets to pay for all ex- 
penses, for hiring costumes, for the hall, 
for paying the director and stage man- 
ager, and for the calcium lights. When 
not at rehearsals, I was at home with 
some of my friends and three stenogra- 
phers, who worked from early morning 
until late at night, having the same en- 
thusiasm that I had to make this enter- 
tainment a financial success. I sold over 
$700 worth of tickets personally. When 
the time came, over 200 people were 
turned away from the doors, and a large 
number called the next evening to pur- 
chase tickets, as one of the papers had 
announced that the entertainment would 
be repeated. 

“TI had two objects in view in getting 
up this entertainment—one, to be able to 
send six girls to Vassar College for one 
year, and the other to help women in 
music. I think I have succeeded in 
both.” 

Mrs. Sutro formed the first library of 
women’s music. She sent to Atlanta, it 
is said, 17,000 musical compositions by 
women, and the photographs of all the 
principal women composers of the United 
States. Then she organized a national 
association of women composers, which 
has since taken the name of the Women’s 
Philimantic Society. She also organized 
the women’s musical clubs of the country 
into a national federation. This might 
seem easy now, but then the names of the 
clubs had to be discovered, and four sec- 
retaries were kept busy day and night 
with the correspondence. The federation 
was incorporated in Chicago in 1897. 

Mrs, Sutro is chairman of the music 
committee of the College Women’s Club, 
treasurer of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Labor, delegate from St. Michael’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church for the Ca- 
thedral and Pro-Cathedral work, a mem- 
ber of Sorosis, the Press Club, and other 
organizations. She does a great deal for 
the poor. She is also a member of the 
Municipal League, and has been coura- 
geous in her work on behalf of the city. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Judge John Hopkins of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court, who has just died at 
the age of 62, was one of the ablest judges 
on the bench, and one of the noblest and 
most respected citizens of the Common- 
wealth. His life was an example, and his 
career an inspiration. As chairman of 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage in the 
Legislatures of 1882-3, his able and 
earnest championship of the reform will 
long be remembered with gratitude by its 
advocates. Next week we shall give a 
fuller account of his life, with extracts 
from his speeches on this question. 





-_--- 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, May 20, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Many of your readers will remember 
your amusing story of how, at a certain 
wedding, the minister caused both hus- 
band and wife to promise ‘‘to obey,’’ be- 
cause the bridegroom was so anxious that 
this important word should not be left 
out of the marriage service. In this State 
there occurred last week a marriage which 
was a marked departure from precedent 
in many ways. It was at Buffalo, where 
Miss Alice Fidelia Tower and Mr. John 
Henry Waggoner were wedded at the 
bride’s home in the presence of many 
guests. Before the ceremony, Miss Tower 
read a short address in which she pro- 
tested against the subjecion in which wo- 
man had been held in the past,and declared 
her belief in the equality of the rights of 
wife and husband. The Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford, a Baptist minister, officiated, but the 
word ‘‘obey” was carefully left out of the 
vows.* Prior to the ceremony both bride 
and bridegroom signed an ante-nuptial 
contract, which provided that the wife 
should be protected in every way against 
any possible encroachment on her rights 
by the husband. Among other points, it 
was especially declared that in case of in- 
jury, the wife should receive the compen. 
sation for her services which would other- 
wise go to her husband. This last provi- 
sion was entirely superfluous, as the law 
passed last winter by the efforts of our 
Legislative League, and urged so ably by 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, covers all possible 
claims for services or injuries on the part 
of any wife, giving to a married woman 
the absolute right to her own earnings, 
aud making her in any legal proceedings 
as independent as an unmarried maiden. 
A curious exhibition of the power of 
the gentler sex, when banded together 
even for an aggressive purpose, was given 
last week, when the Jewish women of the 





*Rey. O. P. Gifford has been for many years a 





ance by getting all the principals, with 
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lower East side made war on the butchers 


because of the advance in the price of 
meat. The sudden rise of several cents a 
pound caused much indignation and 
threatened real distress. Under the lead- 
ership of some stalwart Hebrew mothers, 
raids were made on various ‘‘kosher’’ 
butcher shops, and in many cases the 
stock was thrown into the street. The 
police found it difficult to grapple with so 
unusual an array of force, and the demon- 
stration ended in a concession which the 
leaders considered a victory. 

So much for the direct power of women. 
Curious light has recently been thrown on 
their indirect power by the statements of 
several Democratic leaders. They declare 
that the Tammany women had a great in- 
fluence in the election last fall, and that 
all the vices that have disgraced the city 
must be suppressed, as far as public 
action can do this, ‘‘because the mothers 
of Tammany Hall’’ will not brook a con- 
tinuance of the old conditions. A Répub- 
lican paper stated before election that 
“Tammany Hall would beat Tammany 
Hall at the polls,” and this statement was 
explained by a leading Democratic politi- 
cian, who said: 

“The women of Tammany Hall, the 
loving wives and fond mothers, the whole- 
some sisters and the fine old aunties of 
the leaders and their subordinates, had to 
be reckoned with in all the districts last 
fall; and, moreover, will have to be reck- 
oned with in the future. 

“The vast majority of these Tammany 
women are not only strongly religious, 
but excessively charitable. This is true 
of those whose husbands are rich, as well 
as those whose husbands are poor or in 
middling circumstances. Wherever you 
go in New York City, especially in the 
very poor districts of the East and West 
sides, you will hear the praises sung of 
these good and tender-hearted Tammany 
women. Clothing, groceries, fuel and 
other substantials make up the gifts they 
deal in. They do not give ballads or 
fripperies, but food for hungry mouths 
and clothing and fuel for cold bodies. 
The wholesome and sincere goodness and 
kindly hearts of these Tammany women 
are known to all the districts.”’ 

Such good deeds as these naturally 
make the women a power, and doubtless 
they can and do control many votes, It 
would seem to be a simpler plan to allow 
these excellent and right-meaning citizens 
to cast their own ballots, rather than to 
have them try to influence results by per- 
suading men to represent them at the 
polls, Perhaps ‘some day the world will 
realize the simplicity of this plan. 

The sudden death of the distinguished 
physician, Dr. William Todd Helmuth, 
has shocked and grieved hosts of his 
friends and admirers in this city. His 
wife, Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, President 
of the National Council of Women, was on 
her way home from the meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
California when the entirely unforeseen 
event occurred, The tender sympathies 
of innumerable friends will be with her in 
this deep affliction. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BATTLEFIELD 


Gettysburg and Washington both visited 
on Royal Blue Line Tour leaving Boston 
May 26. $32.00 covers all expenses, 
Drives over battlefield and hotel accom- 
modations at Gettysburg, beautiful scen- 
ery of Pen Mar and Blue Mountain, Me- 
morial Day in Washigton, impressive cere- 
monies and eulogy by President Roose- 
velt at Arlington, the National Cemetery. 
Personally conducted throughout. Stop- 
over privileges. For illustrated itinerary 
and battlefield map apply to Jos. P. Tag- 
gart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


‘A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 














BOSTON, MASS. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT nt St. Teleph 977 T t. Brancb 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 26, 


“The Maister of Woodbarrow.” 


Evenings, 15c., 256. 600, 


Prices: { Watinese’ 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 26. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 






quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Soid by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co. 616rosaway. NeW York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


FLORIDA, GUBA, 
Georgia and the Carolinay. 


Colors? | 
Boyt Reached <> 


gyi es 








NASSAU, 








Boston and Florida 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
South Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. C. 


Dining-Cars on ail Through Trains. Excursion 
Ticketenow on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, <a 

Ticket Offices svt. and 1185 Broa moi 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, we ore cay. 
8. H. Hardwick, G, P, A. Washington, D 
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UNDER SEALED ORDERS. 
Out she swung from her moorings, 
And over the harbor bar, 
As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar, 
And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 


None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither her cruise would be; 

Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery ; 

She was sailing under “‘sealed orders,”’ 
To be opened out at sea. 


So souls, cut off from their moorings, 
Go drifting into the night, 

Darkness before and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light; 

They are acting under ‘‘sealed orders,”’ 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short ; 

For the ship that carries God's orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY BEATRICE HARLOWE. 








O’er the breadth of a great republic, 
From ocean to ocean borne, 

Wherever the stars of her banner 
Gleam out to the light of morn, 

From the depth of her grain-sown valleys, 
The slopes of her wooded hills, 

In the song of her wind-swept prairies, 
The rhyme of her peaceful rills, 

Comes the noiseless tramp of an army, 
Shadowy, silent and gray— 

An army, though vanished its legions, 
Yet lives in our hearts to-day. 


Not with branches of yew nor cypress, 
But with roses and blossoms sweet, 
With amaranth and laurel above them, 

And heart’s-ease fair at their feet, 
While softer than winds of the summer, 
And sweeter than rose’s bloom, 
Are the memories and love which gather 
And brighten each silent tomb. 
And though Time in his march triumphant 
Bends all to his final sway, 
Yet the touch of the Great Eternal 
Is nearer than he to-day 
— Woman’s Home Companion. 


—_—- 


THE SINGERS. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





He struck his harp a sounding stroke 
And high in heaven the music rang— 

The echoes in the skies awoke, 
Fluting the mighty note he sang. 


And no one paused to greet his thought; 
Life was too swift, and love too sweet— 
He sang his lovely stave for naught, 
The throng went by with hurrying feet. 


But one who loitered by the way, 
Who wore no singing robe at all, 
Lifted a warble light and gay 
As a child's laugh, a throstle’s call. 


And, half beneath the breath, his strain 
Seemed full of tunes all men had heard 
Long, long ago, sweet fall of rain, 
The love song of the mating bird; 


The rustling leaf, the murmuring dove, 
They heard in that melodious sigh, 

The whisper of first trembling love 
They heard, and their first lullaby. 


Within their hearts they sang his lay 
Again; they kissed bis garment’s hem, 
And threw him laurels in his way 
That he might set his feet on them. 
— Independent. 
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AN UNTRANSFERABLE GIFT. 





WATSON RANKIN. 

Mrs. Dilman was the most unselfish per- 
son in the village. Unselfishness is of 
course a beautiful trait, but since even a 
virtue may be carried to excess, there 
were times when Mrs. Dilman’s family 
wished her less generous. 

Did she have a blossoming plant, off it 
went to some sick neighbor. Did she buy 
herself material for a new gown one day, 
the next would find her cutting it up for 
her daughters, or giving it away bodily to 
her less prosperous sister-in-law, although 
Mrs. Dilman herself was not any too well 
provided with this world’s goods. Did 
affectionate relatives heap embroidered 
linen upon her at Christmas time, hardly 
a doily did she possess by midsummer. 

“Of course,’’ complained seventeen- 
year-old Elizabeth, ‘‘there isn’t a scrap 
of satisfaction in giving mother a birth- 
day present; but I must be thinking about 
it, if I’m to make her anything this year. 
Aside from the needle-book I made her 
when I was six, she hasn’t kept anything 
I ever gave her for longer than a fortnight. 
The worst of it is that one can’t possibly 
feel offended, for she explains it so sweet- 
ly afterward that one feels like presenting 
her immediately with something else to 
give away. But I wish, just for once, I 
could think of something to give her that 
she couldn't possibly bestow upon any 


BY CARROLL 


one else.”’ 
“So do I,’ said Mr. Dilman, ‘I sup- 
posed I had accomplished it when I gave 


her that new ice-cream freezer last sum- 


mer, but it seems I was mistaken.” 





“Yes,” laughed Elizabeth. ‘She dis- 
covered inside of a month that one was 
needed at the Children’s Home in Saw- 
bridge, and away went ours.’ 

The Dilmans lived in a rented house, | 
and their landlord was not an ideal one 
when it came to making repairs, So long | 
as his houses presented a fairly respecta- 
ble exterior, they were good enough, in 
Mr. Black’s opinion, for anybody. If the | 
tenants desired new plumbing, fresh paint, | 
or new wall-paper, they were at liberty to | 
supply them—at their own expense. | 
Once, however, he departed from this 
rule, and in rather a singular manner. | 

The paper in Mrs, Dilman’s room had | 
been dark and ugly to start with, and 
time had not improved it. Mr. Black had 
declined to replace it, and Mrs. Dilman 
was the last woman to spend money for | 
her own comfort or convenience as long | 
as there was any one else in the world to 
be made happy or comfortable, so the 
ugly paper remained. 

‘It’s a shame,’’ said Elizabeth, one 
morning, as she was helping her mother 
with the mending, ‘that you have to have 
such an ugly room, when you are so love- 
ly to every one else. I wish Mr, Black 
had to gaze upon those abominable purple | 
triangles for a couple of hours every 
morning. They look like the coat of 
arms of Nicaragua. How can you see 
them without counting them?”’ 

“I can’t!’ sighed Mrs. Dilman. ‘There 
are just three hundred and sixty-six of 
them on the ceiling.’’ 

“One for every day in the year, and 
leap-year at that,’ returned Elizabeth, 
sympathetically. ‘Don’t get me a new 
jacket this spring, mother. The old one 
is quite good enough for rainy days. I’m 
sure you could get this room papered for 
the price of a new jacket.”’ 

“So I might,’’ replied Mrs. Dilman, 
‘but I've given your old one away.”’ 

At that moment Elizabeth missed her 
thimble. She was feeling in her apron- 
pocket for it, when her fingers came in 
contact with a small silver coin. With 
the touch came inspiration. The girl 
gathered up her sewing and went to her 
own room, where she began a diligent 
search for hidden treasure. 

Under the handkerchiefs in her hand- 
kerchief-box she found a quarter. The 
match-safe yielded two sulphurous pen- 
nies. A collar-button box was found to 
contain a five-cent piece, while the vigor- 
ous shaking of an old tin bank brought to 
light a tenderly cherished Canadian pen- 
ny. Next, Elizabeth got down on hands 
and knees, crawled under the bed, and 
finally emerged, dusty, triumphant, and 
the richer by a dime. She dropped all 
the coins into a little Japanese tea-caddy, 
which she carefully concealed behind the 
books on the hanging-shelf, and then, with 
an expression of deep satisfaction, she 
returned to her mending. 

About two months later, and just a 
week before her birthday, Mrs. Dilman 
learned that her sister-in-law, living in a 
neighboring town, was ill and in need of 
careful nursing. Of course she went im- 
mediately to the rescue, leaving Elizabeth 
in charge of the house and the house- 
cleaning. 

‘*How providential,”’ thought Elizabeth, 
“since Aunt Mary had to be ill at all, that 
she selected this particular time!”’ 

Before the train was fairly out of the 
station, Elizabeth, with the accumulated 
savings of two months in her purse, was 
inspecting the paper-hanger’s stock with 
a critical eye. 

‘It must be blue,’’ soliloquized Eliza- | 
beth, ‘‘because mother likes blue. Be- | 
sides, the paper must match the pincush- 
ion Kitty is making. Of course, before 
the week is out, the dear woman will hap- 
pen upon somebody with a craving that 
only a blue ruffled pincushion will satisfy, | 
but we might as well have things match | 
to start with.”’ 

After much deliberation, she decided 
upon a creamy paper adorned with a blue 
nasturtium pattern for the walls, and a 
plain ceiling paper. ‘‘The paper is pretty, 
if it is cheap,’’ she said, ‘‘and no one can 
possibly discover anything about it to 
count. Can you hang it for me the first 
thing to-morrow morning?”’ 

“Bless you, no, Miss Elizabeth!’’ said 
the paper-hanger. ‘‘Every man I have is 
engaged three weeks ahead. Seems as if 
every house in town needs papering this 
spring.”’ 

‘But I must have it done at once! 
Mother may come home at any moment, 
and I want to have it ready for her. 
Couldn’t you possibly manage it?’’ 

‘‘Not this week,’’ said the man, regret- 
fully. ‘*This is our busiest time. If it’s 
a small room, maybe you could do it 
yourself,’’ 

“Why,” 
thought of that! I 
doll-houses easily enough. 
father can’t suggest some better plan.’ 





cried Elizabeth, ‘I never 
used to paper my 
I'll try it, if 


, 





Mr. Dilman, however, was called out of 
town by business that day, and Elizabeth 
was forced to depend upon her own re- 
Early the next morning, the 
amateur paper-hanger stripped the room 


sources, 


| 
| 


of all its contents, except the floor mat- 
ting, over which she spread a thick blan- 
ket of old newspapers. Next she went to 
the kitchen, where, with more zeal than 
discretion, she made a huge pail of flour 
paste. It was thick at the bottom, thin 
at the top, and lumpy in the middle, but 
Elizabeth was thoroughly satisfied with 
it. She brought in the step-ladder, and 
was ready for work. 

“I'll do the ceiling first,’’ decided she. 
“Of course the floor and the ceiling are 
the same size, so it will be easy to meas- 
ure the paper. You hold one end of it, 
Kitty,’’ said Elizabeth to her sister, who 
had offered to help. ‘There! I think 
that is about the right length. Now turn 
it over. and I'll spread the paste with this 
old whisk-broom. It’s rather stiff, I’m 
afraid, but it’s the best I can do. Did 
you ever see anything easier? Think of 
the money I’m saving! I wonder people 
don’t always do their own papering. 
Here, I'll cut the strip in two, and then 
we can handle it better.” 

Elizabeth poked the paper up into the 
corner of the ceiling, and began to smooth 
it out with her hands. ‘It’s dreadfully 
wet,’’ said she. “I think I’ve been too 
generous with the paste.”’ 

“TI know you have,’’ responded Kitty. 


| “It’s soaking through.’’ 


‘‘Dear me!’’ said Elizabeth, giving a 
final poke. ‘‘It’s too far away from the 
wall at this end. What shall I do?” 

“Put in a wedge-shaped patch,’’ sug- 
gested Kitty. ‘‘It’s an all-over pattern, 
so it won’t matter if it’s a little on the 
bias.”’ 

“T sha’n’t use so much paste this time,”’ 
said Elizabeth, cutting off a second strip. 
“There, that goes better—no, it doesn’t, 


either. It doesn’t seem to stick at all. 
Look out! It’s coming down at that 
end!’’ 


‘*Take it away, quick!’’ cried Kitty, as 
the long breadth of sticky paper wrappe1 
itself about her head and shoulders. 
“Ugh! It’s the wettest stuff I ever felt. 
There’s paste all over me!”’ 

At noon three strips of the ceiling paper 
were in place. That is, they were 80 
firmly attached to the ceiling that even 
unselfish Mrs, Dilman would have found 
it impossible to give them away; but the 
girls were not wholly satisfied. 

“It seems so uneven,”’ said Elizabeth, 
returning, after a hasty luncheon, to sur- 
vey her work. ‘Perhaps it may look bet- 
ter when it dries. I think I’ll work at 
the side wall for a change. I’m tired of 
reaching up.”’ 

The first side-wall strip went into place 
without a wrinkle. 

‘“‘There!’’ cried Elizabeth, waving the 
shears in her enthusiasm, ‘Didn’t I do 
that beautifully?” 

“Yes,’’ admitted Kitty; ‘‘but it’s up- 
side down.”’ 

‘Dear me! I might have known it was 
too good to be true!’ lamented Elizabeth. 
‘Perhaps it won’t show so much when 
the furniture is in.”’ 

Kitty forgot to trim the edges of the 
second breadth; it never occurred to 
either of the girls to match the pattern. 
By four o’clock a good share of the paste 
that Elizabeth had made in the morning 
was distributed impartially over the two 
tired girls and the floor. The newspaper 
blanket had been frequently displaced, 
and there was not a little paste on the 
matting. Elizabeth, pale and dejected, 
was regarding the nasturtiums with an 
expression of deep disgust, and Kitty was 
scraping paste from the soles of her shoes, 
and wondering how any sane man could 
bring himself to the point of selecting 
paper-hanging as a vocation, when the 
room was suddenly darkened. 

The startled girls looked up. There, 
looking in at them from between the 
rungs of a tall ladder, was the unprepos- 
sessing countenance of Mr. Black, the 
landlord. 

“Is this a papering-bee?’’ he asked, as 
unconcernedly as if he were in the habit 
of visiting his tenants regularly by means 
ofa ladder. ‘I’m on the way up to take 
another look at those loose bricks in your 
chimney. What do you girls think you’re 
doing, anyway? Looks to me as if you’d 
undertaken more than you can manage.” 

‘“‘I’d like to see you do it any better,”’ 
answered Elizabeth, crossly. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Black, unexpectedly 
swinging himself in at the open window, 
‘I’m willing to try, for the sake of the 
house. Where’s your paste? What! Call 
that stuff paste? Here, roll that chest of 
drawers in here, and bring me a board to 
stand on, while I go down to the kitchen 
and make some. Bring me another whisk- 
broom. Pull off what paper you can. I'll 
begin over here.”’ 

‘He won't be so enthusiastic an hour 
from now,’’ thought Elizabeth, obeying 
meekly. ‘‘He doesn’t realize what’s in 
store for him.” 

*T don’t need any further assistance,’ 
said Mr. Black, as he came in a few mo- 
ments later, with his fresh paste. ‘‘I’m 
particular about the quality of my help. 
You'd better go and rest for a while. 
You'll need all your muscle when you get 





to cleaning up the room. Looks as if 
you'd had a pretty lively shower of paste 
around here.”’ 

Half an hour later Elizabeth looked in, 
expecting to find the amateur paper- 
hanger thoroughly sick of his bargain. 
To her surprise, one end of the room was 
abloom with nasturtiums; the seams were 
beautifully matched, and, strangest of all, 
there was no paste on the man himself. 
Elizabeth, with a sigh of relief, stole 
silently away. She was unwilling to dis- 
turb him for fear he might stop. 

“If you'll give me a bite of supper,’’ 
said Mr. Black, climbing down the ladder 
and appearing at the kitchen door at six 
o'clock, ‘I'll stay and finish the ceiling 
and put up the border for you.” 

“How nice it all looks!” said Kitty, 
when it was finished. ‘Did it take you 
many days to learn?”’ 

‘Days!’ exclaimed Mr. Black. ‘It 
took years. I’m a paper-hanger by trade, 
but I left the business before I came to 
this town. No,’’ he added, as the girls 
proceeded to thank him, “you needn’t 
waste your breath. I’m glad to help your 
mother to something she can’t give away. 
She’s been good to Mrs, Black more than 
once,”’ , 

It was ten o’clock before the room was 
finished, The girls did not attempt to 
put it in order that night. The next 
morning they found, as Mr. Black had 
predicted, that the process required time 
and muscle, but the room was as dainty 
as Elizabeth’s own when the girls finally 
left it. 

‘I’ve learned two things,’’ said Eliza- 
beth. “One is that paper-hanging iso’t 
as easy as it looks, and the other is that 
disobliging landlords sometimes have re- 
deeming qualities. I know mother will 
like her ungiveawayable present. I only 
wish we might find some way to persuade 
her to keep that beautiful pincushion of 
yours,”’ 

‘You needn’t worry a bit about that 
pincushion,’’ replied Kitty, ‘‘for I’ve 
taken the precaution of nailing it to the 
bureau,’’— Youth's Companion. 





MISS DOW, DRUGGIST. 

Miss Cora Dow recently opened her 
sixth arug store in Cincinnati, O. The 
story of this woman’s remarkable success 
in the drug business is briefly told bya 
writer in Printers’ Ink : 

**Miss Dow was thrown on her own re- 
sources at the age of fifteen. Her father, 
who was in the patent medicine business, 
lost his fortune in outside busiress ven- 
tures, and when reduced to almost noth- 
ing he stocked a small drng store at 836 
West Fifth Street, placing his daughter in 
charge. A clerk was hired, and Cora at- 
tended the College of Pharmacy until she 
was competent to handle the business her- 
self. The father was a paralytic and 
could do nothing. The young girl devel- 
oped remarkable business ability, and the 
store prospered under her management, At 
the end of four years she decided to open 
another store farther up town, and rented 
a small room on Race Street, near Sev- 
enth, at $40 a month, 

‘‘Here began a struggle that taxed her 
to the utmost. The other druggists saw 
she was beginning to make inroads on 
their business, and they hampered her in 
every way possible. ‘It was more hard 
work than brains that pulled me through,’ 
said Miss Dow; ‘but I showed them I was 
in the fight to stay. When the owners of 
the Grand Hotel block wanted a drug 
store in their building, they went to all 
the other druggists before coming to me, 
They were afraid to make the venture, 
but I took the risk, and to-day that is one 
of my most successful stores. A couple 
of years later the Arcade store on Vine 
Street was started, then followed the Wal- 
nut Hills store, and last week I opened 
the sixth at Walnut and Sixth Streets. 
When the new building at Seventh and 
Race Streets was erected in 1897, the 
ground floor was built for a model drug 
store, and the Race Street store was 
moved there. This is admitted to be the 
handsomest drug store in Cincinnati.’ 

“Tt is now sixteen years since Miss Dow 
opened the little store on Fifth Street, 
and to-day she is acknowledged to be the 
leading druggist of Cincinnati. 

‘Her stores, in their decoration and 
furnishings, show unmistakably the han- 
diwork of a woman, and this touch of 
femininity, in connection with the con- 
veniences afforded, make the Dow stores 
favorite shopping places for women.”’ 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

The Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind is still in the 
van of progress along educational paths, 
and loses no opportunity to adapt new 
methods and appliances to the uses of the 
blind pupils. A general idea of what has 
been accomplished in this direction will 
be afforded by the commencement exer- 
cises, to be held in Boston Theatre on 
Tuesday, June 3,at3 P.M. The kinder- 








garten children, as well as the older pu- 
pils, will take part. What still remaing 
to be done will be set forth in part by the 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, in his ad- 
dress upon the work of the kindergarten, 
Thomas Stringer will give an exercise on 
‘Air.”’ Music by band, orchestra, and 
chorus, and educational gymnastics wil] 
complete a most attractive program, 
Tickets may be had from M. Anagnos, 
South Boston, or at the salesroom for the 
blind, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 


The following letter lately appeared in 

the Detroit Free Press 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION, 
To the Editor of the Free Preas: 

Will you kindly allow the use of your 
columns for the comfort of two women 
who have been ruthlessly dragged into 
unsought and undesirable publicity, and 
in violation of their expressed wishes— 
victims of the reporter, and the necessi- 
ties of local papers—Mrs. O. P. Horn and 
Miss Fanny Lacey, of Niles, Michigan? 
To say that we personally meant to head 
a movement for State action, in an appeal 
to the Legislature for class exemption, 
was entirely unauthorized. In common 
with all lonely women of moderate means, 
we felt our financial situation to be pre- 
carious under such heavily increasing 
taxation, more or less subject to the rab- 
ble of non-taxpaying electors, ourselves 
utterly helpless under the infliction. We 
had been legally informed that we had 
the right of petition to the Legislature, 
and concluded to call a meeting of two 
classes of Niles women—widows and single 
women--and, consulting together, decide 
whether it was best to begin an effort 
which, with the hope for relief, born of 
our necessities, we thought might be 
communicated to other towas with simi- 
lar conditions, be carried on, and become 
State action. This was all we two retir- 
ing women designed to do in our own 
town, where we had always lived and 
were well known. 

Nevertheless, we do strongly feel the 
fact that there are two large classes of 
respectable and intelligent women in 
Michigan who are left in such an unpro- 
tected, helpless condition under and sub- 
ject to the tax laws of the State as is man- 
ifestly unjust. All good men admit that, 
and yet nothing is done to remedy it. 
But the concomitant fact remains patent 
to all right-minded people that it is not 
to the credit or honor of Michigan men to 
allow tyranny over helpless women, pow- 
erless to protect themselves. It does not 
reflect any glory on Michigan legislators 
who neglect to provide for or ignore the 
righteous claims of women who cannot 
represent themselves. It is not in accord 
with the sentiment or spirit of our gov- 
ernment, or in harmony with twenti- 
eth century legislation. As to the ballot, 
its practical immorality precludes hope 
and dulls the one-time charm with many 
thoughtful women. 

Mrs. Clara B, Arthur, commenting in 
the Detroit News-Tribune on this letter, 
says in part: 

“The attention of the public has again 
been called to ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation’ by the action of some Niles 
ladies who called a meeting in their town 
of widows and unmarried women to pro- 
test against ‘heavily increasing taxation, 
more or less subject to the rabble of non- 
tax paying electors, ourselves utterly help- 
less under the infliction,’ and asking to be 
relieved from paying taxes. The meet- 
ing was reported in the press of this city, 
and the ladies were dismayed to find they 
had obtained undesired publicity. They 
deserve the thanks of Michigan women, 
and they will receive them; but I regret 
that, instead of asking to become even less 
a factor in civic life, they did not demand 
their rights as citizens—representation. 

“Anyone who endeavors to break through 
or break down established custom suffers 
from publicity and criticism regardless of 
sex. When Lucy Stone refused to pay 
taxes about 1859, her baby’s cradle was 
seized and sold. She refused to pay taxes 
to draw attention to the injustice to 
which she and other taxpaying women 
were subject, and though she was for 
years ridiculed and even at times person- 
ally assailed on the platform, she persist- 
ed, and her example encouraged other 
women to appeal for justice, and the re- 
sult is that the cruel laws an unthinking 
public permitted on the statute books 
have one after another been repealed. 
Women are free to choose vocations, to 
travel, to lecture, to plead in courts of law, 
to preach in pulpits, to teach in colleges, 
to be an individual, in fact; but none of 
these privileges were given to women 
until some one woman was courageous 
enough to demand them, and to open the 
way through scorn and opposition. 

“Only a few of the inequalities remain, 
and in Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Colo- 
rado even political disabilities are re- 
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moved, women having equal rights with 
men. They vote on expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys, and for members of Congress. 
The world does move, but only those who 
do the shoving know how painfully and 
reluctantly. 

«Even the right to petition, which these 
Niles ladies sought to use the other day, 
was obtained for women, by women, 
through shameful opposition. In 1835, 
800 women in New York petitioned Con- 
gress for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the first instance in 
America of women petitioning any legis- 
lative body, and it was then stated that 
they had no right to do so, and that it 
was highly indelicate. In circulating a 
petition three years ago in Detroit to 
bave women physicians in public institu- 
tions where women were treated or con- 
fined as prisoners, I was rebuffed by both 
men and women. 

‘Since 1835 women have petitioned legis- 
lative bodies constantly. Scarcely a law 
has been enacted or amended concerning 
the legal, civil and political rights of wom- 
en that ha’ not come as the result of peti- 
tions and hearings couducted by women, 
Earnestine L. Rose, in 1836, addressed the 
Legislature of Michigan, asking the en- 
franchisement of women—the first address 
given by a woman before a Legislature. 
The most recent on record was conducted 
by the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts, asking for the ‘joint 
guardianship and ownership of cbildren 
by the parents’, for there, as in Michigan, 
it is ‘his baby,’ not ‘our baby,’ unless the 
child is illegitimate, when the mother 
owns it solely. 

‘**The world was made for women also,’ 
isthe motto of a recently organized wo- 
man’s club in Bombay, India, and this 
motto expresses quietly and forcefully the 
idea of the woman suffragists. Also! Not 
superiority or inferiority, but equality. 

“The women of Niles have done wisely 
and well in calling attention to the injus- 
tice of taxation without representation, 
and they should follow the example of 
many other women who pay their taxes 
each year under these words in the treas- 
urer’s book, ‘Paid under protest.’ 

“It is the belief of the majority that 
women should pay taxes on property be- 
cause they receive police and fire protec- 
tion and all common benefits of the com- 
munity. True, they do, but equally with 
men they should have the right to decide 
who shall direct this protection, and who 
shall manage the common benefits, and 
determine of what they shall consist.” 


2S 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN Jose, CAL., MAy 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Santa Clara County E. S. A. held 
its fifth annual convention recently in San 
José. A large company assembled in the 
social hall and parlor of the Unitarian 
Church. The president, Dr. Alida C. 
Avery, called the meeting to order. 

The morning was devoted to business. 
The different clubs were well represented 
by delegates. Reports were read from 
each club, showing continued interest. A 
cordial hand of welcome was extended to 
the Cupertino Equal Suffrage Club, which 
has recently been formed, with a member- 
ship of forty men and women in about 
equal numbers, and with the old-time and 
well-known worker, Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson, as its president. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Alida C, Avery; vice-president, 
Mrs. Lucretia Watson Taylor; recording 
secretary, Mrs. K. Bingham; correspond- 
ing secretary, Grant B. Taylor; treasurer, 
Mrs. H.M.Goff; auditor, Mrs. J. B. Thomp- 
son. It was announced that Miss Vida 
Goldstein, of Australia, would stop in 
California in June, on her way home, and 
deliver a few lectures; and a great treat 
is anticipated. A noon lunch followed. 

In the afternoon Dr. Avery gave her 
address as president in her usual cheery 
and hopeful manner, which makes one 
feel that we must ‘On to Victory’’ in 
Spite of all obstacles. She said in part: 

Another year has slipped into the vast 
yesterday, and this little band of quiet 
workers in a great cause meets again to 
note progress and to gain fresh courage 
forthe on-going. We prize the fellowship 
of kindred minds more and more as the 
shadows lengthen on the life-path. We 





realize how small is any individual 
achievement, and that to accomplish 
large results there must be codperation 


and union of effort for a common aim. 
Hence the value of these annual gather- 
ings, when each club brings the record of 
its year’s work—our work. The aggre- 
gate looms up grandly, and with pride 
and joy and renewed zeal we enter upon 
Whatever duties betide, strengthened by 
this helpful fellowship. ... The many 
Conventions during the past six months 
and the coming one in Los Angeles are 
800d training for coming into complete 
Citizenship. Leading magazines have 
Shown how strong is the tendency to 
treat the woman question as the one 
Which underlies all human progress. 


Dr. Avery quoted from Wm. M. Salter’s 


article on “The Real Emancipation of 
Women”: 


Be bold, not only for your own sakes, 


but for the sake of a higher humanity. 
We men caonot go much further without 
you; you are our other half. Dare for 
your own sakes, and you will dare for 
ours. With you as our equals, our com- 
rades, we shall do twice what we could 
ever have done in days gone by. 

She quoted, in closing, Edwin Mark- 
ham’s eloquent message: 

A new spirit is moving on our dis- 
turbed and wonderful epoch. It is the 
apparition of woman. She is coming 
forth at last to take ber place by the side 
of man in the world’s affairs. 

Mrs. Annie R. Wood, president of the 
California W. S. A., followed with a par- 
tial review of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, which was listened to with much 
interest. A letter was read from Miss 
Carrie Whelan, with an account of the 
plan of work adopted for the coming year 
at the National Convention. ‘*Woman in 
the Law,” an interesting paper by one of 
our enterprising young lawyers, P. F. 
Gosbey, was followed by one from Miss 
Clara Schlingheyde. 

The evening was an intellectual treat. 
It was opened by an address by Rev. E. F. 
Brown on ‘*The Rights and Responsibili 
ties of Citizenship,’’ It was a clear state- 
ment of principles that apply to all who 
really desire good government. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson’s subject 
was, ‘‘Who shall be First in the Kingdom 
of Home?”’ -It was a beautiful plea for 
the peace and joy of true equality in the 
marriage relation, and closed with the 
following poem, which embodies the ar- 
gument: 

Who shall be first in the kingdom of Home? 

He, by the might of muscle and will, 

Or by the right of a masterful skill, 


Courage to fight and conquer and kill, 
Glad when there is aught to be overcome? 


Or shall it be hers to fill the throne-place, 
Wielding a sceptre as viewless as air, 
Yet potent with love and work that is 
prayer, 
With a heart full of encompassing care 
That cradles and nurtures the whole human 
race? 


Nay, the home a pure Republic should be, ~ 
Where man and woman, denied of no right, 
In wisdom and love forever unite, 

To make it truly a kingdom of Light, 

The strength of all nations, noble and free. 
Mr. James H. Campbell gave the clos- 

ing address, ‘How Woman Suffrage would 

aid Legal Reform,”’ in a plain, practical, 
straight-forward manner that appealed to 
reason and common sense. 

Thus closed one of the best conventions 
ever held by the Santa Clara County E. 
S. A. P. M. GASSETT, 

Cor. Sec. Santa Clara County E. S. E. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 168.) 








‘| THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE VISITED WASH- 


INGTON 


This season on Royal Blue Line Tours, and 
have returned expressing themselves as be- 
ing thoroughly satisfied and desirous of go- 
ing again. 

Gettysburg Tour leaves Boston May 26, 
New York one day later. Memorial Day 
in Washington. President’s address and 
beautiful services at Arlington, the Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For illustrated itinerary and Guide to 
Washington apply to Joseph P. Taggart, 
N. E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLnsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 





KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. { Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York 
Honorary Presidents: { Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Cocenapenting Secretary, Miss Kare M. GorpDon, { Miss Laura Cuay, Lexington, Ky 
2008 American Tract Society Buildiag, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 
Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowa, Mrs. Adelaie Ballard, Hull 
KANsA8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford, 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Washington 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ay e., 
Covington. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids, 
Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 
MAINE,Mrs Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSE!TS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
Mississipri, Mrs, Hala Hammord Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Missouri, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St Louis. 
MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena, Dr. Mary Bb. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMpsuHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Audover. 
New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw Mexico, Mrs. J. R. MeFie, Santa Fe. Miss C, Fields, 119S.Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B, Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou1o0, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 
OneEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston, 
Sourn DaKkora, Mra, Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
UTAH, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma, 
Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. RK. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 19§ Carpenter St., Providence. 





As Secretary of the International Woman Suffrage Committee organized at the 
International Woman Suffrage Conference in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Carrie Chap. 
man Catt has sent the following letter to the presidents of the Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciations of the different nations : 


Dear Madam : — In view of the fact that an International Alliance would of neces- 
sity involve the formation of a definite plan of work, as well as some financial obliga- 
tions on the part of each affiliated nation, the delegates to the Conference were of the 
unanimous opinion that it would be better to initiate the international movement by 
the appointment of a temporary committee to be formed by sub-committees, each 
composed of three members, and appointed by the different nations codperating, 

It was thought that such a committee could ‘serve the immediate interests of the 
international work, and that a more complete permanent organization would be far 
more satisfactorily effected if the various nations were given time for fuller consid- 
eration as to the organization of an international body. The delegates all felt that, 
owing to the wide difference of methods employed in the various countries, a very 
careful consideration should be given to the plans to be adopted by the international 
movement, in order to adjust them to the needs of all, 

A sub-committee upon organization was appointed from the Conference, and a 
copy of their recommendations as amended and adopted by the Conference is enclosed: 

It was voted to hold the next International Woman Suffrage Conference in con- 
nection with the Quinquennial Meeting of the International Council of Women in 
1904 in Berlin, and the temporary arrangement now effected was based upon the hope 
that, in the two years which are yet to elapse before the meeting, the various nations 
would give the matter of permanent organization serious consideration. 

The temporary committee was organized by the election of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
president; some lady to be chosen by the German women as vice. president; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fenwick Miller, of England, treasurer; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, acting secretary. 

As secretary, I was instructed by the Conference to notify the various nations of 
the action thus decided upon by the Conference, and to invite the codperation of each 
nation in the further steps needed for the formation of an International Committee. 
It will be readily seen that such immediate codperation does not necessarily involve 
affiliation with the permanent organization when formed. Those nations from which 
officers have been appointed by the Conference at Washington will please consider 
that such officers are to be counted in the sub-committee of three to be appointed by 
each nation. For instance, from the United States Miss Anthony and myself have 
been elected officers, and there will therefore be one other person only to serve upon 
this sub-committee for the United States; England has Mrs. Miller as treasurer, and 
will therefore be asked to appoint two other's to act upon the sub-committee for Eng- 
land. 

These sub-committees from each nation may be organized to suit their own wishes, 
with chairman and secretary if desired. It will be necessary, in reporting the action 
of (France) to give me the name of the member of your sub-committee who will attend 
to the correspondence. Each sub-committee will be consulted as to the best plan to 
be pursued in the conduct of the meeting in Berlin. 

It will be observed from the recommendations that there is to be no obligatory 
financial aid given to the international committtee by the various nations. As the 
American Association will contribute something toward expenses of correspondence, 
it may be that no necessity for contributions may arise; at least, unless there shall be 
some such demand in connection with the arrangements for the meeting in Berlin, 

The committee’s work for the present is designed to be largely that of a Corre- 
spondence Bureau. If interesting facts develop in any of the nations, which offer 
proof of the successful operation of woman suffrage, or which testify to the encour- 
aging growth of public opinion, the national correspondent will be expected to com- 
municate this fact to the international secretary, who in turn will give. it to the other 
nations. On the other hand, if any matter develops which the press and public con- 
strue into harmful testimony concerning the operation of woman suffrage, a statement 
of the truth shall be sent to the international secretary. The nations represented con- 
sidered that this was a very impartant step to be taken, inasmuch as the operation of 
woman suffrage in the various countries is cried down by those who pretend to know 
in all others. For instance, our American newspapers contain many paragraphs as to 
the failure of woman suffrage in Australia, and our Australian delegate assures us 
that Australian papers are filled with the same reports concerning woman suffrage in 
the United States. A Correspondence Bureau whereby each nation might be kept 
informed as to the progress of affairs in all the others, would prove an unquestioned 
assistance to all workers. 

It was recommended that each nation should be invited to send one copy of each 
printed pamphlet or leaflet used in its propaganda to each sub-committee of the various 
nations. These printed documents should be presented to their respective associations 
in order that the suffrage workers of each nation may be acquainted with the work of 
other countries, and may procure copies of these printed documents if desired. 

Will you kindly lay this matter before the proper persons, and urge action at 
their earliest convenience? We trust all ndtions where a woman suffrage movement 
is possible will unite with this International Committee, through the appointment of 
their own national sub-committees. 

Awaiting the action of your committee, I am Yours fraternally, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 





FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 

1. That it is desirable to form an International Woman Suffrage Committee for the 
purpose of acting as a central bureau for the collection, exchange and dissemi- 
nation of information concerning the methods of suffrage work and the general 1 
status of women in the various countries having representation on the Committee. 


2. That the delegates to the Conference be instructed to ask their respective Soci- 


eties to appoint three representatives to act on such a Committee. 


3. That in the event of any Society declining to coéperate, the delegates be author- 


ized to form a separate International Committee in their respective countries. 
That the Secretary of the International Committee be instructed to communicate 

with known suffragists in countries not represented in this Conference by dele- 

gates, and to recommend coéperation with the International Organization upon 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to '*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F.. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


jOcean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
goupet and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1975. 








the same lines as provided for the organized countries. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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PRESIDENT JORDAN ON WOMEN’S EDU- 
CATION. 


President David Starr Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, gave an address on wom- 
en’s education at the recent biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Los Angeles. He said in part: 


The subject of the higher training of 
young women may resolve itself into 
three questions: 

1. Shall a girl receive a college educa- 
tion? 

2. Shall she receive the same kind of a 
college education as a boy? 

8. Shall she be educated in the same 
college? 

As to the first question: It must depend 
on the character of the girl. Precisely so 
with the boy. What we should do with 
either depends on his or her possibilities. 
No parent should let either boy or girl 
enter life with any less preparation thap 
the best they can give. 

2. Shall we give our girls the same edu- 
cation as our boys? 

Yes and no. If we mean by the same, 
an equal degree of breadth and thorough- 
ness, an equal fitness for high thinking 
and wise acting, yes, let it be the same. 
If we mean this: Shall we reach this end 
by exactly the same course of studies? 
then my answer must be, no; for the 
same course of study will not yield the 
same results with different persons, The 
ordinary ‘‘college course’’ which has been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion is purely conventional. The great 
educational awakening of the last twenty 
years in America has lain in breaking the 
bonds of this old system. The essence of 
the new education is constructive individ- 
ualism, Its purpose is to give to each 
young man that training which will make 
aman ofhim. Not the training which a 
century or two ago helped to civilize the 
mass of boys of that time, but that which 
will civilize this particular boy. 

An institution which meets the varied 
needs of varied men can also meet the 
varied needs of varied women. The In- 
tellectual needs of the two classes are not 
very different in many important respects. 
In so far as they are different, the elective 
system gives full play for the expression 
of such differences. 

3. Shall women be taught in the same 
classes as men? 

This is partly a matter of taste or per- 
sonal preference. It does no harm what- 
ever to either men or women to meet 
those of the other sex in the same class- 
rooms. Considerable has been said for 
and against the union in one institution of 
technical schools and schools of liberal 
arts. But I believe better men are made 
when the two are brought more closely 
together. 

It is of great advantage to both men 
and women to meet on a plane of equality 
in education. Women are brought into 
contact with men who can do things— 
men in whom the sense of reality is 
strong, and who have definite views of 
life. This influence affects them for 
good. In like manner, the association 
with wise, sane, and healthy women has 
its value for young men. This value has 
never been fully realized, even by the 
strongest advocates of coéducation, It 
raises their ideal of womanhood; and the 
highest manhood must be associated with 
such an ideal. 

In women’s education, as planned for 
women alone, the tendency is toward the 
study of beauty and order. Literature 
and language take precedence over science. 

In schools for men alone the reverse 
condition often obtains. The sense of 
reality obscures the elements of beauty 
and fitness. 

It is claimed that the preponderance of 
high-school] educated women in ordinary 
society is showing some such effects in 
matters of current opinion. For example, 
it is claimed that the university extension 
course is no longer of university nature. 
it is a lyceum course, designed to please 
women who enjoy a little poetry, play and 
music, read the novels of the day, dabble 
in theosophy, Christian science, or psychic 
psychology. There is nothing ruggedly 
true, nothing masculine left in it. Cur- 
rent literature and history are affected by 
the same influences. If the women of 
society do not read a book, it will scarce- 
ly pay to publish it. Science is popular- 
ized in the same fashion by ceasing to be 
science and becoming mere sentiment or 
pleasing information. This is shown by 
the number of books on how to study a 
bird, a flower, a tree, or a star through an 
opera glass, and without knowing any- 
thing about it. 

The remedy for dilettanteism is found 
in more severe training. Current litera- 
ture, as shown in profitabie editions, re- 
flects the taste of the leisure class. The 
women of leisure who read and discuss 
the vapid books are not representative of 
women’s higher education. In any event, 
this gives no argument against coéduca- 
tion. It is thorough training, not sepa- 


rate training, which is indicated as the 
need of the times. 





A final question: Does not coéducation 
lead to marriage? Most certainly it 
does, and this fact cannot be and 
need not be denied. The wonder is 
rather that there are not more of such 
marriages. The marriages which result 
from college association are not usually 
premature, and it is certainly true that no 
better marriages can be made than those 
founded on common interests and intel- 
lectual friendship. 

A college man who has known college 
women as arule is not drawn to those of 
lower ideals and inferior training. His 
choice is likely to be led toward the best 
he has known. A college woman is not 
led by mere propinquity to accept the 
attentions of inferior men. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Political Study Club of Orange, N. 





J., held its last meeting for the season on | 


May 20, with a discussion on ‘‘Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ Mrs.Emma L. Blackwell was 
installed as president. It is appropriate 
that a niece of Lucy Stone should be at 
the head of a Political Study Club in Or- 
ange, the town where Lucy Stone let her 
household goods be seized and sold for 
taxes. The baby’s cradle was sold at auc- 
tion, and Mrs. Stone wrote a protest 
against taxation without representation 
with the baby on her knee, The Political 
Study Club closes the year with a mem- 
bership of fifty, and quite a long waiting 
list. 





-=_-—- - 
NEW YORK. 
ROCHESTER. 

The last meeting of the P, FE, Club for 
the season was held at the home of the 
president, Miss Mary Anthony, on May 15, 
and was one of the most interesting of 
the year. There was a large attendance. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony was given a 
hearty welcome. A Rochester paper says: 
“Miss Anthony looks and feels well, but 
as she was fatigued after her journey 
home, she was not equal to making any 
formal remarks.’’ 

Reports were given by the secretary, 
Mrs, J. Leavitt; corresponding secretary, 
Miss E,. Dewey; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Jessie Post Bausch; treasurer, Mrs. C. G, 
Alexander; resolutions committee, Mrs. 
Mrs. H. B. Clark. Thanks were extended 
to Dr. and Mrs, Porter Farley and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank B. Crouch, who had en- 
tertained the club. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Miss Mary S. Anthony; first 
and second vice-presidents, Mrs, Frank P. 
Van Hoesen and Mrs, R. A. Searing; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss E, Dewey; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Jeannette Leavitt; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Jessie Post 
Bausch; treasurer, Mrs. C. G, Alexander. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper, who has been writ- 
ing the fourth volume of the History of 
Woman Suffrage, spoke on the great task 
which has occupied her for several years, 
Her remarks were heard with much 
interest. 

Vocal solos by Miss Bertha Filkins fol- 
lowed, and the rest of the evening was 
passed in social intercourse. Light fe- 
freshmeuts were served, 








WALTZES BY A WOMAN COMPOSER, 
Osweco, N. Y., MAy 19, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have in Oswego a bright young mu- 
sician, a graduate of the Boston Cunserva- 
tory of Music—Miss Margaret E. Upcraft, 
who has composed a series of waltzes and 
named them for Mr. Sothern’s popular 
play, “If I were King.’’ The waltzes are 
played wherever the play is given, and are 
very popular. 

Miss Upcraft is the daughter of Mrs. 
Alice M. Uperaft, president of the Oswe- 
go Political Equality Club. 

DELIA C, TAYLOR. 


So oO oe ———_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Tue Boston PoLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB 
is a new organization, due to the untiring 
efforts of Miss Flora Batchelder of 372 
Boylston Street, who for years has been 
an ardent suffragist, and who is a young 
woman of great business ability, unusua 
intelligence and exceptional strength of 
character. The unique feature of this 
club, formed at 372 Boylston Street last 
week Thursday, is that its members are 
gathered from the rank and file of work- 
ing women. Miss Batchelder has realized 
their necessity for knowledge on the suf- 
frage question, and hopes, through the 
work of this club, that when the time 
comes for action, the great number of 
women who are standing side by side with 
men in the ‘twork-a-day’’ world will be 
able to be intelligent voters. Mrs. Fran- 
ces A. Kendall of Lexington was chosen 
president of the club, and under her 
direction its possibilities are great. Mrs. 
Kendall is a native of Missouri, and posses- 
ses the broad-minded, progressive intelli- 
gence of the Westerner, combined with 
the winsome personality of the Southern- 
er. She has been in touch with educa- 
tional work for a number of years, having 
taught here and in the West. She has 











TheNewEnglandTrustCompany 


OF BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, 
Balance Sheet at close of Business April 30, 1902. 








GENERAL 
ASSETS. 

United States Bonds, at par...... $50,000 00 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bonds, @t par......-.scesecceeeees 1,450,000 00 
Railroad and other Bonds........ 1,356,132 02 

Demand Loans (with Collateral 
GP BARNES) cc cccccccsccccecoonces 2,272,951 76 
Time Loans (with Coll. or Sur.) 9,384,950 00 
- id States... ccecceccccees 300,000 00 
wie ” Counties ............ 110,000 00 
ed bed QEREED cc cccccccccccces 880,000 00 
” " Towns........ sae 65,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office.. 5,227,736 41 
EXPeOnse........scccecccee-cocceeeee? 084 21 
Accounts Receivable.............. 4,011 76 


"$21,135,866 16 


ACCOUNTS. 
LIABILITIES. 
SD UN csictivertevetaess $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund................. 1,000,000 00 
Profit and Loss..........0. ss++« 620,832 44 
Earnings Undivided............ 263,086 26 
PED ecccennscchssesasessavcens 18,251,947 46 








$21,135,866 16 





TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS. 


ASSETS. 

United States Securities......... $191,870 42 
State, City and Town Bonds.... 53,331 08 
Railroad Bonds............+. «- ‘ 234,348 95 
Railroad Stocks ...........--.+++ 1,193,042 99 
Mamie BOGGS 0005 ccccceccecescoccce 169,942 64 
Miscellaneous Stocks............ 118,762 90 
Mortgages on Real Estate....,. 2,452,800 96 
Policies, General Trust Fund.. 314,478 87 
Deposits in > tw Banks..... 47,965 48 
Real Estate (Special Trusts)... 80,169 37 

“ ad eneral Trusts).. 27,316 27 


Notes Receivable (Special Trusts) 302 00 
Personal Property (Special Trusts) 550 00 
Cash in BankS.........+.-seeeeeee 38,730 62 


$4,923,612 57 






LIABILITIES. 
Trust Accounts ........-s..s0+0+- $4,834,746 04 
NEED ccdsncedvosesestecsacnnceess 64,423 18 
DOPIOES 0c cccccsess: ccccetennes . 24,443 35 








WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


CHARLES F. CHOATE. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE., 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 
GEORGE DEXTER. 


SUFFOLK, 8s. 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
MORRIS GRAY. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
FREDERICK P. FISH. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


HENRY C. WESTON. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON. 


Boston, May 8, 1902. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the state- 
ment signed by them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


(Signed) Before me, 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 








MART and BECOMING 


VEILINGS; and a 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER ip the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 


a delightful place to shop in. 


WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 





Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 








NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB —gat. 
urday, May 24. The luncheon in honor of Mrg 
Julia Ward Howe's birthday will be held at the 
Vendome. Reception at 12 o’clock. Luncheon 
at 1 o’clock. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
Convention week can obtain desirable rooms by 
the day or week. Convenient to cars, near the 
Fenway. References, 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 





— 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addreag 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 

FURNISHED PARLOR TO LET .—A ddresg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 








—— 


ARMENIAN HELP.—Harvard student wants 
work of any kind in Cambridge or vicinity, in the 
afternoons during the summer, his mornings 
being taken up with laboratory work. Can mow 
lawns, work in garden, fit pupils for entrance 
examinations to college, etc., etc. For refer. 
ences as to character and efficiéncy, refers to 
Prof. Palmer, Dean Hodges of the Episcopal 
Theological School, and editors WOMAN’s Jowr. 
NAL. ddress Tourian, 4 Lawrence Hal] 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. : 

Russian Armenian student in Cambridge, abje 
to speak English, wants odd jobs or tutoring, 
Can teach Russian. Address VU. H., care K, 
Tourian above. , 

Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Eng. 
lish, wants work in a house or on a farm. <Ag- 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Re. 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. John, 
N.B. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 








BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies cna 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garaen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
gesse. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 

muunicating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent reads and isa great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frav 
HOFRAT KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8S. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
pe gel Yankton College, Yankton, S. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A pees opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address i. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 








travelled and lived in the West and South, 
thereby gaining an epportunity to study 
the many phases of women’s life through- 
out our country, also the contrasting dif- 
ferences in the suffrage and non-suffrage 
States. The aim of the club is to pro- 
mote the cause of equal suffrage, and to 
advance the educational and social needs 
of women, The meeting, which was un- 
der the direction of Mrs, Chas, Park and 
Mrs. Geo. H. Page, closed with a charter 
membership of more thantwenty. Miss 
Helen Preston was elected vice-president; 
Miss Flora Batchelder, secretary; and 
Mrs. Erminio Andreazzi, treasurer. Mem- 
bership and meeting committees were 
formed, and the following board of direc- 
tors chosen: Miss Clara L. Miller, Miss 
Julia Buckley, and Miss Margaret Ward. 
The next meeting will be held Thursday 
evening, May 29, at 372 Boylston St. Mr. 
George H. Page of Brookline will speak, 
and also, it is hoped, Miss Moorhouse of 
Philadelphia. F, 


NEwrTon.—The old club-house hall in 
the Odd Fellows’ building at Newton 
Highlands was well filled on Tuesday 
evening of last week with members and 
friends of the Suffrage League from all 
parts of the city. The president, Mre. 
Richard Rowe of West Newton, presided. 
The report of the secretary, Mrs. C. T. 
Estabrook, was read. Music was contrib- 
uted by Mrs, Nelson Freeman of Auburn- 
dale, pianist, and Mrs. Robert G. Harris 
of Malden, who sang Kipling’s ‘‘Reces- 
sional.’’ Rev. IdaC. Hultin of Allston gave 
the chief address, on ‘‘Woman as a Fac- 
tor in Social Evolution.” Hon, Gorham 
D. Gilman followed. He related a num- 
ber of heroic deeds by women, and hoped 
for the time when ideal conditions of 
equality shall prevail in the home and in 
the State. Mr. Jesse C. Ivy spoke on the 
development of women’s rights. The 
case is on record, he said, that in 1302 a 
man in England signed over his wife to 
another man. Chancellor Kent of New 
York, the most famous jurist of his day, 
declared that if the law forbidding a mar- 
ried woman to control her property were 
changed, perfect chaos would result. This 
has not been the outcome, however. Mr. 
Ivy made an appeal for justice, and dem- 
onstrated the power of the ballot. The 
meeting was a great success, 


THe CoLiecn E. S.-.League held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday evening, in 
Faelten Hall, Boston. The president, 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant, occupied the chair. 
The report of the secretary, Mrs. Inez 


Haynes Gillmore, showed good work done 
during the year. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page and Mr. George H. Page addressed 
the meeting. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Miss Mary H. Rollins, ( Vassar); vice-pres- 
idents, Miss Ida E, Hall (Boston Univer- 
sity Law School) and Miss Mary Barrows 
(Wellesley); secretary, Mrs. Otto B. Cole 
(Radcliffe); treasurer, Miss Caroline J. 
Cook (Wellesley and B. U. Law School). 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 
The evening was much enjoyed, 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be Jerome K. Jerome’s 
“The Maister of Woodbarrow.” This 
comedy was produced at the New York 
Lyceum Theatre in 1890, and had a long 
run. It has only been seen in this city at 
the Hollis St. Theatre, soon after, and its 
revival has all the elements to ensure suc- 
cess. A young man, country bred, who, 
after a gay season of city life, has returned 
to his early home, is the central figure. 
Chocolate bonbons will be distributed 
as usual to all Monday matinée patrons. 

——-@— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
A final week of vaudeville will be given at 
Boston Music Hall before the season of 
summer opera to be presented by the 
Castle Square Opera Company, under the 
direction of William G. Stewart, begin- 
ning June 2. It will include the farewell 
appearance in America of Mme. Adelaide 
Hermann, ‘‘The Queen of Magic,” who 
sails immediately after for a special en- 
gagement in London during the corona- 
tion festivities. Her act, ‘A Night in 
Japan,’’ will include a wonderful Hindoo 
flower trick, in which she will cause to 
appear from nowhere beautiful blooming 
roses, which will be distributed among 
the audience. Other features will be the 
Eretto family, Crimmins and Gore, the 
two Dunhams, Howe, Wallen and Wal- 
ters, Lillian and Shorty DeWitt, Ed and 
Nettie Masse, Jennie DeHaan, L’Aiglon, 
the LaPorte sisters, and the vitagraph. 














$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAcK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 











of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
—— temperament. All important questions 
n — to property are made plain, and thé 
book in every way meets the needs of the case- 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel: 
ligible manner, and not without occasiona 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hut 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit. 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas 
sachusetts women are under great and lastilg 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent peop!® 
and is an excellent Book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found bot 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
on. to understand the laws which affect the, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informi0é 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chr 
tian Register. 
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